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SOME COMPANIES 
STOP WRITING 
AIRPLANE POLICIES 


Insurance Men Disappointed at Pres- 
ent Failure of Aviation in 
United States 








EXPECTED MUCH AFTER WAR 


Premiums Reached High Level in 1920 
And Then Started to Go Back; 
Hartford Optimistic 


A number of companies who at one 

time thought that aviation insurances 

»! . . 
was the next big development in un- 
derwriting and who went into the field 
expecting to clean up as pioneers have 
gradually turned cool to the proposi- 
tion and have dropped out for the time 
being, leaving the field to two or three 
companies. The Hartford seems to be 
pushing actively for the business and 
the Globe & Rutgers is writing some 
lines. 

The plain, blunt truth is that there 
is not enough business to go around; 
that is, not enough for the companies 
as a whole to strike an average. 

Disapjointed in Aviation 

To say that underwriters are disap- 
pointed in what has been done in avia- 
tion here is to make a conservative 
statement. As a matter ofi fact every- 
body is disappointed. It was felt that 
the war would give an impetus to flying 
in this country which would direct in- 
vestors and manufacturers to that 
channel with the result that air con- 
gestion would be such as to make con- 
ferences necessary to map out alr 
routes in order to prevent machines 
from bumping each other. 

Record breaking trips to San Fran- 
cisco were talked about, and the post 
office department was expected to sub- 
stitute airplanes for other transporta- 
tion in many places. There was also 
a great deal of talk about “gentlemen 
pilots,” men with their own ships who 
would hop in at the Battery and ride 
swiftly in the clouds to destination. 
Quite a lot of fuss was made about 
a hydroairplane which Vincent Astor 
had, and which was to take him into 
his office every morning and did upon 
occasions. There was also a Chicago 
millionaire whose aviation commuting 
gave the Chicago papers plenty to talk 
about for a while. Then aviation be- 
gan to fall as flat as a pancake. The 
newspapers lost interest, and printed 
little except when a mail plane or an 
army plane fell, sometimes with tragic 
results. The public which was so much 


(Continued on page 14) 





























The “Phoenix Companies” invite 
applications from progressive agen- 
cies for territories in which they are 
not now represented. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 





























“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset” 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta 
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FQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 
Insurance in Force...............$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets .................-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 
SE éscrannsinssnetinnicibans 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


1922 


For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 


DIGNITARIES SEE 
ILLINOIS LIFE’S 
CORNERSTONE LAID 


Vice-President Coolidge and General 
Charles G. Dawes Give Eclat 
to Occasion 








SOLID GROWTH OF COMPANY 





Building Will Be One of Handsomest 
on North Side, Chicago; Tributes 
to President Stevens 





The laying of the corner-stone of the 
new Home Office Building of the Illi- 
nois Life at 1212 Lake*Si.ore Drive, 
‘hi 1 2 
Chicago, on Saturday, was a great deal 
more than a perfunctof, “.vent, inas- 
much as the occasion was featyred by 
the active presence of getir of the na- 
tion’s leading dignitafies.* These in- 
cluded Vice-President Calvin*Coolidge, 
who stopped off on his way to San Fran- 
cisco, where he was scheduled, to de- 
liver an address before the American 
Bar Association, and General Charles G. 
Dawes, formerly in charge of the na- 
tion’s budget for President Harding. R. 
W. Stevens, vice-president of the com- 
pany, was master ot ceremonies. <A 
band furnished ‘nspiring music, 

In acknowledging the greetings of 
those present, Vice-President Coolidge 
expressed his profound belief in the 
institution of life insurance, and paid a 
tribute to tl founders and moving 
spirits of the Illinois Life, who, in their 
work are building the edifice of good 
citizenship, and creating a stronger in- 
terest and respect for the principles 
which guide the United States and its 
interests. Not only the city of Chicago, 
but the entire middle West had reason 
to be proud of the success of the Illi- 
nois Life, General Dawes said, 

Tribute to President Stevens 

In paying tribute to the ability of 
President James W. Stevens, of the 
Illinois Life, and the future prospects 
of that company, General Dawes con- 
tinued: “To me the laying of this 
corner-stone is merely a temporary 
move because there seems no doubt but 
that this building will be torn down 
several times within the present genera- 
tion to make way for further expansion, 
for with James W. Stevens as the prime 
mover in this company’s affairs, con- 
tinued and rapid growth are a natural 
circumstance. The progress of the com- 
pany has been on correct lines—slow, 
solid, honest, building up.” 

Turning to the producers, General 
Dawes told of the high esteem in which 
he holds agents. As a banker he has 
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seen many evidences of how life insur- 
ance held estates together. 
Growth of the Company 

The growth of the company was de- 
scribed by the Illinois Insurance Com- 
missioner, Thomas J. Houston. It was 
the first legal reserve company char- 
tered in Illinois, its charter being issued 
in July, 1899. The assets of the com- 
pany have grown from $303,000 in 1900 
to $20,000,000 in 1921. Of the $66,000,- 
000 of insurance written in Illinois by 
23 legal reserve companies in 1921, 
more than 25% was written by the IIli- 
nois Life. The superintendent praised 
the attitude of life companies towards 
his office, declaring that of all com- 
panies under his supervision the life 
companies caused the least trouble. 

Chicago Proud of New Building 

Kugene R. Pike, president of the 
Lincoln Park Board, wrote a letter con- 
gratulating officers of the Illinois Life 
on the magnificence of their new build- 
ing, which will be one of the show 
places in the exclusive Lake Shore 
Drive. section. 

Among company representatives who 
made talks were William B. Davis, gen- 
eral agent of the Southwestern Depart- 
ment; Thomas J. Henderson, agency 
manager, Michigan; and Eugene C., 
Wharf, general agent Wabash Valley 
Agency. 





Following the reading of a record of — 





the articles placed in the cornerstone 
President Stevens was presented with 
a silver trowel and proceeded to seal 
up the cornerstone with its copper box 
and contents securely fastened inside. 


A record of the articles placed in the 
corner stone follow: 


Names of all corner stone memorial 
applicants and of the agents who se- 
cured them. Roll of the Illinois Life 
“Old Guard.” Names and addresses of 
all agency representatives of the Illinois 
Life. Signatures of all present home 
office employes. Issues of the Illinois GAI 
Life Bulletin, April 29 to August 5, 

1922, inclusive. Copy of the company’s 
last annual statement. Invitation to : 
the ceremonies and program file of pic- 
tures showing bi-weekly progress of 





| Des Moines, lowa 





BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Compan 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial oe 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increase 
and restored) Mi 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
iE PE kkk caine dcdercceueesswesnres 
OF eT Tr TS 


Bankers Life Company 


in America, writing 


95,000,000 


Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 





construction of the building up to and 








including July 22. Current issues of 














the leading insurance publications. 
Current insurance pages of the Chicago 
daily papers. Programs of the last an- 
nual meetings of the $100,000 club and 
the Green Signal Club. 1922 Ross & 





Field Problems Discussed by Great West Life 


Company map of new North Central New snarante sued 6 csc cs ccccceaiis aweelorn teeeielees $42,448,000.00 
business district, 1922 business calendar Cain An TGGUTANCE Fi CEC ois o55 5 os cieroig 0's 40/050 bss eines orere oie $30,124.750.00 
of the Illinois Life. Copies of the Il- Insurance in Force December 31, 1921............0ec0. $101,222,295.00 
linois Life rate hooks now in use. Copy Membersnip December Si, WZ... )..00:00 4 <eeissaecisccminses 148 
of the first form of policy issued. Copies are Te aor ere eRe Ear ee Pema ER eR TIC a Sr aC TICK $4,613,494.57 
of twelve present leading policy forms. SWCOMOMBE 310) CARROUE sic 5 oie 5 6 oce ws kh wine Aes a 60 wd eae ware $1,518,954.00 
Resewnse: BT aE VC ho soins tice are swale ee ns OS eee eer eae $1,282,156.00 

INCROASE AT EDI s 555) s.5isiea eRe SR Gie se 6k eames $225,575.00 

| Paid to Beneficiaries Since Organization................ $2,363,465.00 








“Which is the better way to treat com- 
petition, by comparison of policy rates 
and profits, or by comparison of various 
ratios of operation? 

You are in a position to make any 
such comparisons with advantage. 
Nevertheless, the better way to treat 
competition is by side-stepping it. 
Ratios are apt to be deceptive. Most 
men abhor figures, and technical dis- 
cussions tend to confuse the prospect. 
You must be prepared to follow this 
course in the comparatively few, cases 
where it will be necessary, but avoid it 
whenever possible. Without doubt, 
agents create a large proportion of the 
competition they experience. A _ pros- 
pect casually mentions the name of an- 
other company and the agent immedi- 
ately plunges into such comparisons 
as you mention with the result of caus- 
ing the prospect seriously to consider 
a company to which he had hardly 
given a thought previously. In the 
majority of cases a grospect’s refer- 
ence to a competitor may be disposed 
of lightly with a pleasant remark. Some 
agents declare that they never have 
competition, meaning that they never 
permit themselves to enter into it. 
They confine their canvass to a pre- 
sentation of their policy and an earnest 
endeavor to create desire for it. This 
method is adhered to even when they 
know the prospect is considering a 
proposition from another company. 
They do not fear comparison of facts 
and figures but they realize that it fre- 
quently involves unnecessary waste of 
time and energy and is likely to defeat 
its object. 





“Please state some of the advantages 
of a twenty-year Endowment to an un- 
married man aged 25.” 

It is an excellent medium for saving 
with regularity. It is a good invest- 
ment. The cost of the insurance de- 
ducted from the gross premium, shows, 
according to present results, a high rate 
of compound interest on the remainder. 
The chances are 83 to 100, according to 
actuarial tables, that he will outlive the 
period and mature the policy, barring 
lapse. The Endowment will be paid at 
a time when he may expect to be pos- 
sessed of ability and experience, and 
capable of turning money to profitable 
account. On the other hand, should he 
need insurance at age 45, the face value 
of the policy will purchase fully-paid 
insurance for more than twice its 
amount, while, of course, whatever 
profits there may be, can be taken in 
cash, 


“My attention was arrested by an ex- 
ample of the Ordinary Life Policy issued 
at age 38, lo yield largest possible income 








STUDY THESE FIGURES 


From the MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR of 
THE MASONIC MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


A FEW ADDITIONAL FIELD MEN NEEDED 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY—FOR MASONS ONLY 


Send Inquiry to 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 


Homer Building, Washington, De. 

















at age 65, the plan being to purchase de 
ferre d annuities with the profits. almost entirely as a savings and old age 
“Tf such a plan is permissible in Minne- fund, the death protection concerning 
sota, if would very much like to obtain them very little.” 
some idea as to the scale used to com We think that the plan referred to 
pute the amount of annuity. A good per of applying the Annual Dividends in 
centage of my prospects, more especially purchase of a Deferred Annuity would 
the women, take insurance laryely or be suitable only in connection with a 








Co-operation That Counts 


Two of the features in THE GUARDIAN’S com- 
prehensive plan of service to Agents which aid our rep- 


resentatives to increase their production: 


A Tratnrnc Course for new Agents. 


The Prospect Bureau, which develops 


real, bona-fide leads for all Agents, old or new. 


If you want to know the whole story of what this Company is do- 
ing for its agents, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, or 
Vice-President 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


Home Office - - - 50 Union Square, New York 



































very large policy. With the ordinary 
policy it would probably be better to 
accumulate the Annual Dividends at 
the net rate earned by the company 
and then the total proceeds of the pol- 
icy, including the cash value and 
accumulated dividends, could be applied 
at any time in purchase of an annuity 
in accordance with the published rates 
of the company. Our Dividends, if left 
on deposit with the company, are accu- 
mulated at the net rate of interest 
earned, which at present is 644%. The 
accumulation of dividends makes a very 
attractive option on account of the high 
rate of interest which is being paid. 





BEATING THE BREADLINE 


If every Columbus family is an 
“average” American family, it is in- 
sured for $2,000, equivalent to $400 for 
each of its five members. 

Life insurance policies held by 
Americans now total more than $45,- 
000,000,000. This is about $400 per 
capita. The ordinary life policies 
average about $2,000 per risk, while 
industrial policies average about $150 
each. 

These statistics reveal that the aver- 
age man is only about six weeks from 
the breadline and his family is about 
six months from charity in event of 
his death. 

Two thousand dollars insurance! 
That wouldn’t last a widow with chil- 
dren very long after the funeral ex- 
penses and doctor bills are paid.— 

Columbus (Ohio) Citizen. 





DETROIT LIFE’S RECORD 


The completed record of business 
written during Julv bv the Detroit Life 
shows a total of $1,075,000. This com- 
pares with $788,000, the record of July, 
1921, an increase of 36%. 

During the first seven months of 1920 
the amount of business produced by the 
Detroit Life was $5,932,000. 

During the first seven months of 1921 
the total amount of business produced 
was $7,793,000. 

The record for the first seven months 
of 1922 is $8,960,000, an appreciable in- 
crease over last year, and a substantial 
increase over 1920. 

This business is written entirely in 
the state of Michigan. 
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J. H. McIntosh, Counsel 
New York Life, Resigns 


SUCCEEDED BY LOUIS H. COOK 








E. I. Devlin, in Charge of Real Estate 
and Mortgage Department, Suc- 
ceeded By F. M. Corse 





James H. McIntosh, general counsel 
of the New York Life, has resigned to 
take effect September 1. He is suc- 
ceeded by Louis H. Cook, who for some 
time has; been his chief assistant and 
who is an insurance lawyer of marked 
abilities. 

Throughout the life insurance world 
Mr. McIntosh has been highly re- 


garded, and he is one of the leading 
members of the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel. He has argued many 
cases of the first insurance rank, and 
appeared frequently before Congres- 
sional and other committees, speaking 
on such subjects as taxation. A Har- 
vard man, graduating in 1884 and re- 
ceiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
Magna cum Laude, he engaged in the 
general practice of law in Omaha and 
nineteen years ago came to the New 
York Life as general counsel. It is re- 
ported that he will enter the private 
practice of law. 

The board on Wednesday of this week 
also accepted the resignation of Ed- 
ward I. Devlin in charge of the real 
estate, bonding and mortgage depart- 
ment. Mr. Devlin had almost completed 
three decades of service with the com- 
pany and his resignation becomes effec- 
tive January 31, 1923. He is retiring 
from active business. 

Mr. Devlin is succeeded by Frederick 
M. Corse, secretary of the company. A 
graduate of the University of Vermont, 
Mr. Corse entered educational work and 
eventually went with the New York 
Life, becoming manager in Russia. His 
flight from that country after the revo- 
lution and his escape into Finland fur- 
nishes a most dramatic episode and has 
been extensively printed by daily 
papers. 

Walker Buckner, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Arthur Hunter, actuary, are 
still in France, and it is reported that 
the business of the company in France 
and Belgium may be re-insured. 


NEW FIELD SUPERVISOR 
A. E. Wilder, Formerly With Conserva- 
tive Life, Goes With Equita- 
ble of lowa 

A. E. Wilder has been made field 
supervisor of the Equitable of Iowa. 
He has been vice-president and super- 
intendent of agencies of the Conserva- 
tive Life of Iowa, and before that was 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Wilder is a graduate of Grinnell 
College, and received his Ph.B. degree 
in 1906. While in college he was a 
leader in all branches of athletics. After 
graduation he entered the general in- 
surance business and soon became in- 
terested in life insurance to which his 
efforts have been directed since that 
time. For a short period he repre- 
sented the Equitable of Iowa at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, 





NEW CHICAGO MANAGER 


Robert E. Trosper, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new branch 
office in Chicago of the American Life 
of Detroit. He is a brother of Vice- 
President Harold P. Trosper, of the 
company; is a graduate of the Law De- 
partment of the University of Kansas, 
and was a sales manager for a number 
of large book publishing houses. 





MADDOX IS AGENCY MANAGER 

E. S. Kinney, secretary of the Na- 
tional Life Association, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has announced the appointment 
of A. S. Maddox 45 agency manager, 
effective July 14, 











Dream after dream ensues; 


And still they dream that they shall still succeed, 


And still are disappointed. Cowper. 


The average man is forever dreaming and planning 
of the big things he means to achieve :—forever build- 
ing castles in the air. 


How many of us there are who have dreamed of 
the wonderful possibilities of wealth, of owning man- 
sions, cars and yachts, the finest money can buy, and 


all the luxuries that the well-to-do enjoy. 


Dream Street is the habitat of thousands of people, 
who are content to sit and dream of wealth and 
power. The dreamer and his dream are inseparable ; 
nothing could be better, if the dreamer is ambitious 


enough to build facts on fancy, and invest wisely. 


Only a very few achieve success with their dreams 
fully realized. But the man who invests in endow- 
ment insurance has a good chance of having his 
castles of air built of rock. As the years roll by he is 


assured of a comfortable old age. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the !aws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F,. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Reader Calls Bank 
Resolution Ambiguous 


QUESTIONS ITS INTENTIONS 





Makes Strong Defense of Country 
Banker as Legitimate Part Time 
Life Agent 





In the July 7 issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter, on page three, there ap- 
peared an article under the heading, 
“Banks Selling Life Insurance Disap- 
proved.” In this article was printed a 
resolution passed by the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters, 
at a meeting of that association held 
at Elmira, N. Y., on May 23, 

The Eastern Underwriter is in re- 
ceipt of the following letter from one 
of its readers claiming that the resolu- 
tion is ambiguous, in that it does not 
differentiate between banks combining 
life insurance with savings deposits, 
and the employment of country bankers 
as part-time agents of life insurance 
companies: 

July 18, 1922. 

“ditor The Eastern Underwriter:— 

At a recent convention of the New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers held in Elmira, N. Y., on May 
23, a resolution was adopted relative to 
banks and life insurance, which seems 
to be of a somewhat ambiguous char- 
acter. 

There has been a good deal of discus- 
sion of late in regard to the combina- 
tion of savings bank deposits with life 
insurance policies, and no doubt the 
intention of this resolution was to put 
the association on record against that 
particular phase of the business, But 
it does not clearly convey that idea, for 
apparently it seems to condemn the 
employment of any person connected 
with the banks in any capacity by a 
life insurance company. It is a practice 
in vogue among practically all the com- 
panies to employ banking people to 
represent them as agents in the small 
towns and country districts. 

The experience of any company will 
show that the business written in the 
small towns, through people connected 
with the local banks, has been of an 
exceptionally high quality, not only as 
affects mortality but as to persistence 
in renewals, 

Under present conditions it is almost 
impossible for the general agent to find 
a full-time agent in a small town, and 
in rural communities it is likewise very 
difficult to select anyone who can give 
his entire time to the life insurance 
business and expect to make a living 
out of it. 

But the banker is a man usually well 
thought of in the community. He usual- 
ly has the respect of the people and is 
one of the leading citizens. He is ina 
position to know the needs of his fellow- 
townsmen in the way of life insurance, 
and on account of his relations, is en- 
abled to handle the life insurance busl- 
ness in a very effective way. 

As far as the insurance company is 
concerned, it gives them a good stand- 
ing locally to be represented by a re 
sponsible banker, and have their finan- 
cial affairs, collection of premium, etc., 
handled by one who is connected with 
a sound banking institution. 

In no way does it appear that the 
appointment of such agents disrupts 
the loyalty of the company organiza- 
tion, or adversely affects the life insur- 
ance business. ; 

If it is not the purpose of the State 
Association to criticise this practice, 
(which appears to be perfectly legiti- 
mate under all circumstances) it would 
seem unfortunate, to say the least, that 
the objects of the resolution were not 
more clearly set forth. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





H. E. BROWN’S APPOINTMENT 

Herbert E. Brown, who has been in 
charge of the Policy Loan Department 
at the Home Office of the Pacific Mu- 
tual, has been made assistant treasurer 
of the company. 
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A Visit To An Old Ladies’ Home 


By F rederick Orlin Tremaine 


Five minutes’ walk from the station 
at Tenafly, New Jersey, along a beautl- 
fully shaded road, ,stands a rambling 
brown frame building surrounded by a 
large lawn and shaded by great maples. 
A low stone wall separates the mansion 
from the street and a winding driveway 
gives it the appearance of a private es- 
tate. Somehow it reminds the reporter 
of The Eastern Underwriter of the house 
of seven gables, with its chimneys, ells 
and towers. Small signs at the ends of 
the wall read, “The Mary Fisher Home,” 
and on the wide verandah several elder- 
ly people sit in rocking-chairs enjoying 
the afternoon shade. 

The house itself is clean, comfortable 
and homelike, but it is getting too old 
to house a large family and the New 
Jersey State authorities have limited 
the guests to twenty until a new build- 
ing can be provided. The water system, 
when it was installed twenty-five years 
ago, was plenty large enough for every 
need, but today the supply is inade- 
quate. Repairs have been kept up per- 
fectly so far as repairs can go, but the 
system is insufficient and unless friends 
come to their aid the little family must 
separate, each going his or her separate 
way— where that may be most of them 
do not know. 


Started Life With High Ambitions 

Today the home. shelters artists, 
authors, teachers, musicians, and at 
least one -lawyer and one’ insurance 
agent. Teachers broken by their work 
have come to rest awhile and have gone 
forth with regained strength to serve 
again. Five years ago a comparatively 
young teacher broke under the strain of 
her work. She lost the use of one arm 
entirely and her side was partially para- 
lyzed. After a few months at the home, 
under the care of the nurses, she was 
able to take up her teaching again, only 
to have a relapse. Several periods of 
recuperation were necessary before she 
had entirely recovered, but today she 
is well, teaching English in a school in 
Mexico City. 

A portrait artist, known the world 
over for her work and forced to retire 
when her eyesight failed, is able to con- 
tinue now and then to paint the things 
she loves. It is her home, supposedly 
for life. Now even that is threatened. 
Her room, lined with unfinished pic- 
tures and canvases returned to be re- 
stored after long service. 

A musician, 83 years old, still plays 
beautifully despite her age, and fills her 
days by working embroidery and fancy 
work for other members of the family 
and for her friends. She gave up her 
profession because her vitality was 
gradually lessened with her advancing 
age. She has retired from active life, 
but not from activity. 

Under the strain of her work as a 
nurse, another of the life guests came 
to the home nine years ago a victim of 
neuritis. She is still incapacitated by 
her illness and unable to do more than 
read and rest and move about with 
greatest difficulty. 

A teacher of languages, widely trav- 
eled, who has studied in many foreign 
countries, broken by the strain, is liv- 
ing quietly under the shelter of the 
_ home. 


Has Sheltered Five Hundred 

During the quarter century of its his- 
tory more than five hundred tired brain 
workers have been sheltered there. It 
is not religious or sectarian in any way 
nor are politics or religion allowed as 
part of the dinner-table conversation. 
The nearest approach to dissension at 
the dinner table came one day as to 
Whether it is proper to call the guests 
old people and the home “an old peo- 
ple’s home.” One of the life guests, 
who was a successful fire insurance 
agent sixty years old, said, “No.” An- 
other answered, “I don’t mind being 
called old. It’s a compliment.” 

In some ways the home is a charitable 





institution. It is supported by the con- 
tributions of its friends aside from the 
income from an endowment of $10,000 
which is made to go as far as possible. 
A nomipal table board is charged from 
temporary boarders. The life guests 
pay a varying admission fee, depending 
on their age at entrance; the minimum 
charge is $1,000. Unless a _ building 
fund is raised to provide a new build- 
ing, and an endowment fund to support 
it, this haven of rest for professional 
people who break under the strain of 
their service to the world must go. 
Can’t Leave Without Income 

The home itself is ideal as a place 
of rest for these people, but it does not 
take away the need for an income. If 
they desire any change from their placid 
surroundings, any little trips to New 
York, any little comforts for their 
rooms, an income is necessary. For 
awhile it may possibly be provided by 
those who are still able to write effec- 
tively, but an income insurance policy 
would have been a blessing in any case. 
The incomes of some of them were large 
enough at one time to have provided 
homes of their own through the proper 
programs of insurance. Because of their 
zealous service for others they have 
overlooked themselves and thus a home 
is necessary. With insurance these peo- 
ple would have felt the future secure 
rather than trembling in the balance as 
at present. 

An acre and a half of ground, a house 
with many additions, and a little stable 
in the rear, and that uncertain! Seulp- 
tors, artists and popular authors have 
died under the protection of its roof. 
One of the last acts of Marion Harland 
(Mary Virginia Terhune in private life, 
the wife of Alfred Payson Terhune) was 
to write an appeal for contributions to 
perpetuate this memorial to the profes- 
sions. 

Time was when the number of guests 
accommodated averaged nearly forty. 
Many of them were life guests, but an 
everchanging number came for a few 
months to rest and recuperate from the 
strain of an overworked brain. The 
teachers of Newark raised a voluntary 
subscription fund a few years ago to 
endow a room in the home. This room 
is always held in readiness for its next 
visitor. If a teacher breaks she has a 
place to go where she may be quiet, 
rest and gain strength for a new strug- 
gle with the problems of the world. The 
homelike atmosphere helps to build 
strength and happiness. The dining 
room is big enough to avoid crowding, 
yet cosy enough to assure the same 
homelike feeling. The ceilings are of 
wood, the doors arched at the top, the 
walls thick and the window sills wide 

The living room contains a piano, 
which is almost always responding to 
some classic under the touch of one of 
the musicians’ fingers. The furniture is 
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Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
emergencies. Total Assets, $239,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves and 
all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 

Policy contracts include all equities and options. 

Business done through agents. 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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of an old type, making the atmosphere 
less formal than would be the case if 
everything were new. 

The ventilation is good, the light suf- 
ficient so that artists set their easels 
in their rooms and paint when the spirit 
moves. Writers have not ceased their 
work entirely, although no great vol 
ume of work is accomplished. 

Seated in her office, the secretary (and 
one of the founders) of the home talked 
about the wonderful things which have 
been accomplished. “The insurance 
men seem to respond quickly,” she said. 
“Here is a letter that came in this morn- 
ing with a check attached, and he says 
he wishes it could be larger. We ap- 
preciate it just as much and if there 
are enough this size they will do just as 
much good as fewer checks for much 
more. It doesn’t seem as though peo- 
ple could let the home go now when so 
many of our guests have paid for their 
life membership. I don’t believe they 
will. If they only knew how much good 
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it might do [I know things would be 
taken care of without any requests be- 
ing sent out.” 


PRAISE FROM AN EDITOR 

Robert Lathan, editor of the Charles- 
ton “News and Courier,’ recently ad- 
dressed life underwriters there on “The 
Importance of Life Insurance in Mod- 
ern Business.” Mr. Lathan reviewed 
briefly the history of life insurance from 
the time it commenced the tremendous 
expansion which has made it one of the 
largest business institutions in the 
world up to date, and credited life in- 
surance with having done more than 
any one agency in making possible the 
amazing development of industrial and 
commercial business which has gone 
forward in America during the last half 
century. Life insurance has made it 
possible to secure credit upon char- 
acter, has made it possible for talent 
and genius to assume hazards for the 
sake of progress which could not other- 
wise have been attempted, and has 
proven the salvation of many business 
organizations who realized the neces- 
sity of its protection. Mr. Lathan pro- 
nounced life insurance the literal back- 
bone of the modern credit system upon 
which all modern business now de- 
pends, and urged upon the Charleston 
underwriters the importance of develop- 
ing their field and educating their pat- 
rons to the values of life insurance in 
all lines of business. 


‘ADVICE FROM NEW YORK LIFE 

Don’t work in circles in August, says 
the New York Life. You can wear out 
your welcome by continually pounding 
the pavement to the doors of old pros- 
pects with no other result than a recall, 
while new calls on new people will 
breed new business. A quick, cold 
canvass on a short cold trail is the 
logical program for a hot weather cam- 
paign. 
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Widespread Regret 
Over Gaston’s Death 


SPECIAL TRAIN TO FUNERAL 


President and Vice-Presidents Were 
Pallbearers; Had Been Presented 
With Bronze Bust 


A special train of five cars carried 
Metropolitan Life representatives to the 
funeral of George H, Gaston, who had 
celebrated his thirtieth year as second 
vice-president on April 26 this year. 
The funeral services were at Bernards- 
ville, N. J., and were conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. Bellinger, rector of St. Agnes 
Church, New York. Honorary _pall- 
bearers were President Fiske and all 
the vice-presidents who were not away 
from the city, including Messrs. Ecker, 
Woodward, Cox, Kavanagh, Scott, Dob- 
bins and Knight. Many superintendents 
from New York and New Jersey were 
present and some from a_ distance, 
among them Peter J. Kraus, Chicago; 
G. E. Dunkum, Potomac agency; John 
Dolph, Washington, D. C., and J. K, 
Voshell, Baltimore. Music was fur- 
nished by six members of the Metro- 
politan Life’s Glee Club and the burial 
was in Newark. 

Had Wide Popularity 

Many stories of Mr. Gaston’s warm 
and likeable personality have been go- 
ing the rounds and his death was fol- 
lowed by the receipt of a large number 
of telegrams of condolence by his fam- 
ily. Upon several occasions President 
Fiske has referred to Mr. Gasion as 
“the best loved officer of the Metropoli- 
tan Life.” The atiection for the late 
second vice-president was widespread, 
superintendents having the opportunity 
to express it at the annual conventions 
during January held in this city. Upon 
those occasions it was not unusual for 
Mr. Gaston to be cheered for several 
minutes. He probably knew more of 
the Metropolitan’s field personnel than 
any other officer; part of the acquaint- 
ance having been formed while he ac- 
companied the president on triennial 
trips in years gone by, and hundreds of 
producers regarded a trip to New York 
as lacking something if they did not 
call upon Mr. Gaston and at least shake 
hands. To him hundreds placed their 
confidences, always sure of a word of 
encouragement or of sound advice. The 
head of one of the leading departments 
of the Metropolitan said to The Eastern 
Underwriter this week: 

“The first day I was in the office 
most of the officers were out of town, 
and I was at a loss as to how to pro- 
ceed upon several matters where it was 
necessary to make a decision, [I went 
to Mr. Gaston and was immediately won 
by his thoughtfulness and courtesy and 
willingness to put himself out to help 
me, a new man.” 

At the last convertion of the super- 
intendents Mr. Gaston was talking about 
Actuary J. M. Craig, with whom he had 
heen associated for many decades and 
who had just passed away. He talked 
feelingly of life’s uncertainty. 

“It is the first death which has en- 
tered our round table (where the offi- 
cers dine up in the Tower) ranks since 
Mr. Hegeman's.” 


Got Bronze Bust 


At that convention a bronze bust of 
Mr. Gaston was presented by the field 
force of the company, Manager Dolph, 
of Washington, making the presenta- 
tion. Mr. Gaston was visibly affected, 
tears slipping down his cheeks. Upon 
that occasion Mr. Dolph said in part: 

“There are some occasions when our 
emotions are too profound for words, 
when our souls, struggling for utter- 
ance, can only find expression for our 
real sentiments in some symbol that 
can be considered sacred, in association 
with the more serious events of our 
lives, and prophetic of our purpose for 
the future, If time permitted we would 


recite many pages covering the records 
of nearly forty-three years of loyal and 
faithful service to our company, every 
page of which would be worth while. 
Many of the most brilliant achievements 
of the field) force were conceived, 
planned and carried out under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gaston. But for the mo- 
ment, we have no mind for business. 
Our emotions are in the saddle, and we 
prefer to think of Mr. Gaston as our 
friend. Every Metropolitan man, of ex- 
perience, knows and appreciates his 
ambition, his loyalty, his industry, and 
his perseverance, but none of these 
compare with his success in the devel- 
opment of real friendship between him- 
self and those with whom he comes in 
contact. He knows as few men do, how 
to make friends, and how to hold them. 
Some one has said that our best friend 
is not the one who would lighten our 
burdens, but rather the one who would 
teach us how to carry them. While 
Mr. Gaston has set up many a target for 
us, he has never hesitated in the matter 
of time or effort in showing us how to 
hit it. The spirit of helpfulness per- 
meates his entire career. 

“No one will ever be able to tell of 
the perseverance developed, the difficul- 
ties overcome, or the obstacles sur- 
mounted, by the field force in the 
pioneer days of industrial insurance, 
but we can appreciate the influence of 
the everlasting friendships formed with 
the veterans. To know that he was 
always thinking of them and ever ready 
to lend a hand must have been a great 
inspiration to them, as it always has 
been to us both, old and young. I feel 
we would not be true to ourselves if 
we did not take advantage of every 
opportunity to express our appreciation 
of Mr. Gaston's helpfulness and friend- 
ship for us at all times.” 


F. M. NETTLESHIP RESIGNS 

Frederic M. Nettleship has resigned 
as general superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 
He has to his credit a consistent gooa 
record during the entire five years he 
has held above agency management. 
Mr. Nettleship has the happy faculty 
of holding good men to the service and 
is highly respected, because of his fair, 
square methods, by all who served un- 
der his supervision and control, as well 
as for his exceptional all round knowl- 
edge of the Ordinary and Industrial 
business, gained through experience in 
both field and home office. 


President 1922-23 Quarter Million Club 
Robert C. Newman, of the St. Louis 
Agency, who this year won the presi- 
dency of the Quarter Million Club of 
the Missouri State Life, as the leading 
individual producer with the company, 
justifies the honor awarded him by pay- 
ing for a quarter million of business 
in July, the first month of the new club 
year. This volume of business was 
written in accordance with “Bob’s” plan 
of consistent production. There was 
one $100,000 application to swell the 
volume, the balance consisted of 21 
applications averaging $7,500. 
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Disability. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Founded 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 


When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 
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SUMMER GOOD AS WINTER 


Prospects Are Everywhere, Says George 
T. Dexter, and Seasons Don’t 
Trouble Good Agents 
George T. Dexter, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life, in a letter to 
the field forces of the Mutual in 
“Points,” says: The old-timer needs 
no reminder that the summer season 
is as good as any other season for the 
man who works, For too many insur- 
ance salesmen take it for granted, how 
ever, that summer is a time of general 
absence from business and professional 
offices, and they tell themselves to take 
it easy until vacations are over. This 

is a costly mistake. 

The records of a very large number 
of our representatives show that their 
business in July and August is fully as 
large as in any other months of the 
year. Many of these are agents in 
cities large and small, where the an- 
nual vacation is customary. If a man 
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tells himself that people are away and 
it’s no use canvassing, he does little 
business, of course. If he tells himself, 
on the contrary, that his territory is 
still full of insurable prospects, and he 
goes out and works faithfully day after 
day, just as in the Fall and Winter 
months, he does a good business, of 
course. It’s all in the state of mind of 
the agent. 

Every experienced insurance sales- 
man knows that many prospects’ be 
come applicants before starting on their 
vacation they want “to get things 
fixed up.” With many others, business 
may be a little dull, but they have more 
time to talk with the agent, and are 
under less nervous tension, and they 
listen and buy. But the chief thing to 
remember is that business is going on 
in summer time just as it is all other 
times, and that means that there are 
prospects everywhere. The agent, like 
other men, takes a vacation. Perhaps 
it is two weeks or three weeks. If, 
however, he extends it, by adding to it 
the supposed vacations of available 
prospects, and refrains from work dur- 
ing the whole period, his summer is 
wasted and is costly. The young agent 
should reject the summer-vacation-no- 
business-doing fallacy. And he should 
take as his slogan, “Prospects every- 
where!” 


DEATH OF COLONEL GREEN 

The death of Colonel Abe A. Green, 
general agent of the Manhattan Life in 
Texas, headquarters at Dallas, removes 
one of the most picturesque figures in 
the underwriting world. It was Colonel 
Green’s practice for years to come to 
New York annually and visit the home 
office. He was 65 years old, had a broad 
acquaintance, and at one time was with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


COOK MADE SUPERINTENDENT 

William G. Cook, former superinten- 
dent of the Prudential, has been made 
superintendent of the Prudential in 
Sacramento, Cal. He has been at Joplin. 
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Inheritance Tax 
Sales Suggestions 


BY GUARDIAN 





LIFE MANAGER 





E. J. Berlet, of Philadelphia, Outlines 
Methods of Approach in Soliciting 
This Specialty Line 





Methods for approaching prospects 
available for inheritance tax insurance 
are contained in a good descriptive arti- 
cle on the subject by E. J. Berlet, man- 
ager of the Guardian Life’s Philadelphia 
office, published in the latest issue of 
“Service.” It is given herewith in full: 

In metropolitan centers, a prospect 
list for inheritance tax insurance should 
include business men and executives of 
corporations who are listed under “G” 
and “H” ratings in Dun or Bradstreet. 
In smaller communities, the agent may 
include those grouped in the “J,” “K’” 
and “L” ratings as well. After the pros- 
pect cards are made out, letters should 
be mailed at the rate of not more than 
five a day, so that they can be followed 
by personal solicitation within seventy- 
two hours—preferably forty-eight hours 

after they have reached the prospect. 
The letter will meet with the best re- 
ception if typed on personal engraved 
stationery, enclosed in a square enve- 
lope, addressed in long hand, and 
marked “Confidential.” 

It could read like this: 

“Careful men of affairs are granting 
the time required to have explained a 
plan through which is effected a consid- 
erable saving in inheritance taxes. The 
plan anticipates annual payments which 
total less than the tax itself. It is 
interesting to know that Elihu Root has 
approved the plan, 

“As it is vital that this important 
matter should engage your early atten- 


tion, the writer will call within a few 
days to give the ‘high-lights’ of the 
plan. A ten-minute interview— no im- 


portunity—will be ample. 


“Looking forward with interest to 
our meeting, I am, etc.” 

The confidential communication. with 
its professional air of quality, has im- 
pressed the recipient with the fact that 
you are an underwriter of standing be- 
cause of the very quality of your intro- 
duction. You have been favorably vis- 
ualized and well received—in proxy. A 
day or two passes and you _ follow 
through with your call. You, of course, 
expect to pass the private secretary 
or confidential clerk, so you have en- 
closed your personal card (engraved) 
in a sealed envelope to fit, on which 
you have inscribed the name of the 
prospect. On the obverse of the card, 
you have neatly written the word 
“over.” Mr. Astorbilt turns the card 
over and reads: 

“Dear Mr. Astorbilt: 

“Following my letter of several days 
ago, may [ have ten minutes—-no more 
in which to present my plan for provid- 
ing the cash to meet your inheritance 


taxes? No importunity.” 
(Your name) 
The secretary comes forward and 
suggests that you may go in. On en- 


tering the inner office, greet the pros- 
pect pleasantly, remove your watch 
from your pocket and place it on the 
desk with an appropriate remark, as 
“T appreciate how busy you are and will 
leave in ten minutes, ete.” Invariably 
you will be kept considerably beyond 
that time by your future e@lient. That 
is, if you know your business. You 
must be fully informed on the percent- 
ages of the federal inheritance tax; the 
estate tax of the commonwealth in 
which the prospect lives; the collateral 
inheritance and the tax exemptions, 
both federal and state, This sounds, to 
use the vernacular, like a “really big 
order,” but it requires just a little de- 
termination and study, that’s all. 

It is not a complex subject; 
prove comparatively simple; 
underwriters who are approaching a 
study of inheritance taxes will meet 
with some contfusioa if they do not at 


it will 
but life 


the very outset provide themselves 
with a clear appreciation of the fact 
that the income tax and the inheritance 
tax have absolutely no connection. In- 
come has to do only with taxes during 
life and the latter—inheritance—heing 
an estate transfer tax, has to do only 
with taxes after death. 

Truly it may be said that the event 
which causes the inheritance tax should 
provide the cash to meet it. A life in- 
surance policy is the only way of carry- 
ing out such a program. Considerable 
may be said on this score, but we are 
confining ourselves in this brief article 
to ways and means of securing the busi- 
ness and not to reasons why Mr. Astor- 
bilt should be interested. 

We have left you in the office. How 
are you succeeding? The prospect has 
suggested that he is impressed and 
wishes to discuss the proposition with 
his legal advisor. You, however, pro- 
pose that he make sure that he can get 
the contract you have outlined, so you 
press him—pleasantly and politely—for 
an examination. Very well—-at 10 to- 
morrow morning. 

The policy arrives from the home 
office. You cail him on the ’phone. Mr. 
Astorbilt’s secretary answers. He will 
be pleased to see you at 11:30, Appar- 
ently he has forgotten all about refer- 
ring it to his legal advisor, because at 
11:50 you leave his office with a check 
to the order of the Guardian Life In- 
surance Company of America for the 
first year’s premium. 


W. E. Simpson, agent of the West 
Coast Life at Potterville, Cal., heads 
the Century Club of that company for 
the year just ended with a production 
of $610,000. M. C. Grey, of Manila, was 
runner-up with a production of $520,000. 


P. J. Clancy, of the St. Louis agency 
of the Missouri State Life, has been 
admitted to the Missouri bar. Recently 
he was graduated trom the law depart- 
ment of the St. Louis University. 


GOT HIM IN DENTIST’S CHAIR 





Reliance Life Salesman Insures Docto» 
While Dental Work Is In 
Progress 


The following is an experience of a 
Reliance Life salesman worth putting 
in your scrapbook. He says: Did you 
ever sit in a dentist’s chair? Last 
week I did for the first time in five 
years. Well, after getting down to the 
“quick” and having all the advantage 
on me, he left me for about thirty 
minutes. 


I studied the situation. I saw he 
had beautiful equipment, offices, a nurse 
and a laboratory man. I figured his 
overhead expense must be at least $400 
per month. Then there was the ex- 
pense of his home, family, automobile, 
etc. Surely, he had to be doing a 
business of over $1,000 a month if he 
made any pretense of increasing his 
bank account. 

Finally he came back, and between 
“spasms” I edged in a few queries. He 
was carrying no accident and health 
and very little life insurance. When 
he was through, then I had the ad- 
vantage, because he had visions of, col- 
lecting a bill. 

I said, ‘Doctor, your time is worth 
considerably over $1,000 per month. 
Who pays all the overhead you have 
here when you are kept away from the 
office for cause you cannot prevent?” 
He answered, “I do.” 

I said, “Did you know Reliance “Life 
would help you do this? For less than 
$16 a month premium while you are 
on the job they will pay you $433 per 
month when you are kept away on 
account of sickness or accident, and 
at this rate for every day you are away 
from the office whether you are con- 
fined at home or not.” 

The idea went home. I made an 
engagement to meet him that night. 
He bought a nice size endowment poli- 
cy, too. 





To All Insurance Men: 











The Business 


F THE NATION and of Life Insurance is firmly united. Both are | 
making headway. Our Government, Federal and State, needs the | 
whole-hearted support of every Intelligent Citizen in building up an 
Enlightened Public Opinion strong in its respect for the Constitution and 
the Law. The countrywide acceptance of Life Insurance as a Great Amer- 


ican Institution gives to Insurance Men a supreme opportunity to con- 
tribute to this Patriotic Service. 


Let Us Do Our Part 
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Order Priddy to Rest 
For Month at Least 


WILL GO TO LAKE LOUISE SOON 








Recent Operations Leave Him in Weak- 
ened State; Health Poor for / 
Some Time 





The Eastern Underwriter learns that 
the two operations performed on Law- 
rence Priddy, the New York agent who 
was president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, were more 
severe than at first Supposed and his 
physicians have advised him that he 
must take a rest for at least a month, 


and possibly six seks; Ss is army of 
and po ly six weeks; so his ¢ J ia carrying a bag full of documents about 


friends will regret that he will be un- 
able to attend the Toronto convention, 
Mr. Priddy has always been a leading 
figure at these conventions, where his 
wit, vigor, pep and intelligence have 
helped enliven many of the sessions. 

At the present time Mr. Priddy is 
resting quietly at his sister’s home on 
Long Island and if he continues to im- 
prove he will leave New York on Au- 
gust 15 tor Lake Louise, Alberta, Can- 




























ada, where he will remain for about a 
month, 

A friend of Mr. Priddy said this week 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Mr. Priddy has not been a well man 
for some time, although that fact often 
jhas not been known to the insurance 
ifrater nity because of the forceful man- 
ner in which he has worked on investi- 
gations and in other service for the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York. 
His troubles date back to October, 1919, 
when he had to leave his office, being 
away until January, 1920. His condi- 
tion at the time was anything but en- 
viable, as he had to remain in bed at 
his country home in New Canaan, Conn., 
almost unable to move for many weeks. 
Physicians then thought his ailment 
due to a strain he sustained while 


the country during a tour when presi- 
dent of the National Association. Now, 
the doctors feel the trouble was due to 
bad tonsils or some other internal con- 
dition. In the recent operations his 
tonsils were removed and another ope- 
ration was performed, leaving him in 
a weakened condition. With prescribed 
rest, however, he should return to his 
desk some time in September in pretty 
good shape.” 


2,500,000 Heard Marks’ Radio Talk 


Life insurance messages through the 
radio are now rather common-place, so 
many have been given, but from the 
start they have been successful. One 
of the pioneers is William J. Graham, 
second vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, whose mes- 
sage was broadcasted from Detroit. 

David Marks, of the Mutual Life, 
Newark, broadcasted a life insurance 
talk that was heard by more than 
2,000,000 people. He was asked to tell 
something about how he made the 
talk and what he has learned about 
its reception. He said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“IT had heard talk on the secret ser- 
vice, on finance, on the drama and many 
other subjects, so I thought that life 
insurance should get in the running 
before it was too late. The idea hit 
the radio people as a good one; and 
so I prenared what I thought was an 
effective life insurance message and 
gave it. Before I went to the broad- 
casting station I heard amusing ver- 
sions of the mechanism of broadcast- 
ing, about which I was in ignorance 
myself. 


“One man said that you go into a 


dark room and talk into a big funnel, 
and a powerful maciine works on the 
other end. Another said you go into 
a small durk room and the walls carry 
it along, but it was really marvelons 
and w nderful where the talk was de- 
livered, 

“As a matter of fact the real place 
is a large sumptuous, wel'-furnishea 
and well lighted room. One simply 
stands or sits down as one feels like 
and there ig a disc, or a plate shape, 
which is on a brass rod, which you 
move up or down to get in even touch 
with your mouth, which is about twelve 
inches from your mouth and you talk 
in your natural tone of voice. The dise, 
or plate, is connected with wires run- 
ning somewhere in the Westinghouse 
P'ant and then up to their roof and 
it is then broadcasted. 

“I was informed at the time that my 
talk was broadcasted to thirty states 
and that about two million and a half 
people listened in. 

“T have had some results from the 
talk, letters and meeting people every 
day, who speak to me about it and, no 
doubt, a great many people have and 
will be benefited by the ta’k.” 




















Are You of General Agency Calibre? 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company offers you every- 
thing desirable for building up a profitable General Agency. 


Plenty of unoccupied territory. 


Plain, understandable policy contracts on the Guaranteed 
Low Cost plan, free from trouble-making frills. 


For particulars write to 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 








Liberal commissions, both first year and renewal. 


A Company with an enviable reputation for square deal- 
ing with policyholders and agents. 








- 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 


MO 6 oc sudanaddakewudateeed4uidkqudedsaantanagheddendss deaneucedaahedaseuaas $ 28,308,449.13 
PN cc cacccaucccdccoccccccndccdccuccccocdsasscdeducucisaccdiacccudscuaaeasse 25,109,146.04 
Capital and a ig Ey cenadeeudedecancasaucceodbasiieddueduenescneesassnnacens 5,199,303.09 
TR SO ONO vce oc acekavcd dadqtccdecuductdhabdacancnsedduccccuecancqunes 214,1 1.00 
Payments to Policy NT is oc. cncdeed de tecebeeddidsbadcahacusesducacencennene 1,897 435.45 
Total Payments to Policyholderg gince Organization...................cs008 $27 ,720,708.42 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 








MORE METROPOLITAN LOANS 


The Metropolitan Life on Monday 
authorized loans on bonds and mort- 
gages totaling more than six million 
dollars. Most of the funds were loaned 
for the purpose of increasing housing 
accommodations in New York City and 
many states throughout the country. 
About one million and a half went for 
farm loans in the West and Southwest, 
and slightly more than one million was 
allotted to business buildings in some 
Southern states. 





GOES TO HALL & HENSHAW 


New York City Agency of Standard of 
New York Placed This 
Week 


GREATEST 


Hall & Henshaw have again strength- 
ened their office, this time by obtaining 
the appointment as New York City 
agents of the Standard Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, a most desirable 
addition to their list of companies: 
There has been considerable interest 
evinced as to what agency would get 
this appointment, as the company under 
its able management and strong. re- 
sources is sure to be successful in the 
fire insurance field. 


eet tele 


COMPANY 





LIFE INSURANCE 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELLJ 


age) 
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THE 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 
ote HOME LIFE 
21 East 40th Street INSURANCE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


630 Widener Building 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


The 62nd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 


SOO THON ce ccesucsadadsdedcscadaeue $6,990,547 
Pa monte . the due ae ane 
oa , their beneficiaries in 
Our Policies provide for : Claims, Endowments, Dividends, ' 
POON dncansssdacksudadaaawicieddaas 4,740,340 
© Amount added to the Insur. 
Double Indemnity, Reserve Funds “the "Tasurance 2,121,307 


ecvccccccccecevecooooccesccce 1,964,050 
(3642, 638 in excess of the amount 


required to maintain the reserve 
Actual mortality experience 53. 

of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.......++.+0+..$223,116,887 
Admitted Assets ........csesese0+ 43,222,328 


Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS | 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





In one of our 
cities, a short time ago, 
two neighbors who lived 
in adjoining houses were 
automobile accident. They 


Making the 
Home Secure 


killed in an 


were both popular, prosperous, rising 
young business men, and each left a 
wife and several young children, and 
their deaths cast a gloom over the 
whole neighborhood, says the New Eng 
land Pilot. 

Shortly before their: death they had 
bought their homes, which were new 
and attractive, and each house was 
mortgaged for $10,000. 

On looking into their affairs, it was 


found that one of them had insured his 
life for $10,000 to cover the mortgage, 
so that it was immediately paid off, 


and the home secured for his family. 
The other had left nothing but a mort 
gaged house, which will probably be 
lost to his family owing to a_ fore 
closure of the mortgage, which is now 
threatened 

Thus at the cost of less than $500, 
one saved his home for his family, 
while the other has left his family 


lack of mortgage in 
money he invested 


and for 
even the 


homeless, 
surance 


in the property is likely to be lost. 
“Instead of waiting for business to 
pick up, why not go out and pick up 


business?” 


How many of your friends and cus- 
tomers know that you can give them 
a contract that will pay off the mort 


gauge on their homes automatically at 
the end of twenty years, in case they 
live, or at their death, if they die at 
any time prior to twenty years, and 
that this guaranty will cost a yearly 
payment of only about four and one- 
half per cent interest on the mortgage? 

In other words, you can say to any 
man who has such a mortgage: If in 
addition to the annual interest on your 
mortgage you will agree to pay my com- 
pany about two-thirds of that amount, 
you can have it entirely paid off at the 
end of twenty years, or sooner, if you 
die. 

How many men that you know realize 
that for about $1.25 a day on a mort 
gage of $10,000 they can absolutely 
guarantee both these splendid results? 
Are there many men who will refuse 
to do that much for “the wife and kid 


dies,” when they realize that it can be 
done at so small a price? 

* * * 

Don't argue. -illustrate 
Some Selling Don’t ever tell a pros 


Suggestions pect that he is mistaken. 
Don't wear anything to 
attract or concentrate the eye of the 
prospect on your dress. 

Don't poke a man in the 
in his face, or chase him 
office -keep your distance. 

Don't reiterate stock queries, 
“Get Me?” “Don’t you know?” “Doncha 
understand?” They annoy some people 
and add no strength to the thought. 

Don’t ask the prospect a question to 
Which he can say “no.” 

Don't talk price; talk 
though your price is low. 

Don’t run down the 
“goods; talk the reason 
goods. 

Don't say anything against the 
on which the prospect looks with favor, 
for you will offend his judgment on 
which every man prides himself. 

Don’t contrast vour goods with those 
of a competitor, which the prospect has 
been using or knows about; talk your 
goods and let the prospect do the con 
trasting 


ribs, breathe 
around the 


like 


quality even 


other fellow’s 
why of your 


goods 


Don't talk loud, particularly at the 
opening of a selling talk: talk low in 
order to concentrate the prospect's at 


tention by 
Don't 


straining his hearing slightly. 
they 


loaf on rainy days; are 


smaller 





good days to find prospects in. They 
havent so many callers. You don't 
have to wait and are permitted to stay 
longer. 

Don’t forget that there are more pos 
sible orders in a large number of fair 
prospects than in a few excellent pros- 
pects-—-so work and make a large num- 
ber of calls. 

Dont forget that if your health is 
better than that of the prospect you 
have just that much more power over 
him. 


Don’t neglect the fact that legs often 
make up for brains in getting orders 
although one isn’t much good without 


the other. Hardware World. 
* » 
The power of man, men- 
The Need of tal and physical, is the 
Strong Men determining factor , in 
the progress and success 
of the world. Today American bus}- 


ness of every 
on an intensive 
unusual 
talent 


character is 
scale, 
balance, 


conducted 
requiring men of 
equipped with every 


that goes into the make-up of 
the word “efficiency.” It is the age 
of the “survival of the fittest,’ and 
only the strong men can reach the top, 


says “Field 
Mutual Life. 

Krom a picture ir 
man, straight as an 
clean-cut face; a firm jaw; 
open eyes that look 
without flinching; 


Notes” of Northwestern 


your 
arrow; 


mind of a 
having a 
clear, wide- 
you in the face 
who has a clean per- 
sonality; whose gait and carriage show 
elasticity and physical power; whose 
voice is strong but not loud; whose 
manners are precise; whose vocabu- 
lary and conversation indicate educa- 
tion, travel and = world experience; 
whose approach is attractive and mag 
netic; democratic in his views; whose 
success in life was accomplished by 
hard, systematized stick-to-it-ive-ness: 
who has a surplus power of will--such 
a man may be classed among “strong 
men.” He may have wealth, but he 
does not lead by its power. He is in 
some respects a sport—-he leads by the 
strength of his personality in the game 
of accomplishing, achieving, building, 
attaining worth-while ideals. These, he 
feels, bring him greater satisfaction 
than the praise and trophies acquired 
through 


some great athletic feat. His 
accomplishments are attained through 
systematic, thoroughly considered 
methods that begin with the word 
“know” and end with the word “sue- 
cess.” 

The »ersonal magnetism of such an 
individual is peculiar and attractive, 
His associates in business and social 
life are strikingly like him. Some were 


chosen by him, but the majority 
to him through the irresistible 
that only such a man possesses. 

He belongs to that class of men who, 
in any emergency, are always calm, 
cool and collected; who can take in- 
stant command of any chaotic situation 
and through indomitable force and will 
power, bring quiet and order without 
fuss or apparent effort. 

Such a man is truly a “strong 

When we review our own business 
life, how have we matched up to the 
standard of such a man? It is time 
for reflection. 


came 
power 


man.” 


“IF” 

is the clever 

Minnesota Life in its 

circular. This is one of 
forceful life insurance argu 
six words that one ern 
and goes right to the core of 


HALF OF LIFE !S 
One-half of life is “if,” 
statement of the 
latest sales 
the most 
ments in 
imagine 


life’s uncertainties, for which life in- 
surance is provided. 

The Michigan Mutual Life has re- 
entered New Jersey. 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to @ years 
next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 
and are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 
A HOME LIFE POLICY = 
PEACE OF MIND TO TH 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL S. WALSH, President ¥ J; ns Cate Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, ae - GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
E. BRYAN KYLE, medical rector 
| INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Security Mutual Agents are successful 


WHY? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territorv 
If you are interested, addreas 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agenciee 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 



























weQRPOrAe ‘ 
1892 ®o 


The Seal of 


Complete Protection 


“AS EVERLASTING 
4A5 T ¢/ 


Adaptable and liberal policy contracts. Wide age 


limits. Extended limits on one life. 
Group —FElastic contracts with equal protection for large 
and small groups. 
Accident Modern policies with a wide scope of benefits. 
and -—Policies are written and Claims paid at point 


Health where business originates, assuring prompt service. 
Extend your service to policyholders to a maximum. A 


Missouri State Life Contract multiplies your opportunities. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
M. a ee 
residen 


Life 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Accident . Health Group 











PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 











- THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 
Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 
J. C. MAGINNIS, President 
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Guardian Life Men 
To Meet in Toronto 


LEADERS’ 





CLUB CONVENTION 





August 16-18 Chosen to Permit At- 
tendance at Life Underwriters’ 
Gathering; Many Good 
Speeches 





Managers and agents of the Guardian 
Life who have qualified for the com- 
pany’s leader club are getting ready 
for the fifth annual convention of Guar- 
dian fieldmen at Toronto, August 16, 17 
and 18. The club year ended on July 
31, and in this final month the field 
force gave a good account of itself by 
exceeding last July’s paid for business 
hy a good margin. During the brief 
time before the convention a special 
surprise campaign is being conducted 
by the field force in honor of Vice- 
President T. Louis Hansen. In the 
absence abroad of President Carl Heye, 
Mr. Hansen is now the directing head 
of the Guardian. 

Toronto was selected as the meeting 
place for this year’s gathering of the 
Guardian’s leading producers to give 
them an opportunity to stay over to 
attend the International Convention of 
the Association of Life Underwriters, 
which opens August 22. Many of the 
Guardian’s managers and agents are 
prominently identified with their local 
underwriters associations, 

Superintendent of Agencies Geo. L. 
Hunt, who has just returned from a two 
months’ trip to the Pacific Coast, is now 
in Toronto, setting the stage for the 
opening of the convention on August 
16. Vice-President Hansen will head 
the following delegation of officers and 
members of the home office staff which 
will be in attendance: Dr. Chas. B. 
Piper, medical director; Valentine How- 
ell, assistant actuary; Dr. M. B. Bender, 
assistant to medical director; Edward 
Ruge, superintendent department of 
issue; James A. McLain, agency assis- 
tant; J. R. Buggelyn, of the agency de- 
partment, and Leonard L. John, man- 
ager publicity department. 

Wednesday, August 16 

Morning Session—Convention called 
to order by Arthur Baker, Tulsa, presi- 
dent the Leaders Club. Roll call and 


announcement. Welcome to Toronto, 
J. F. Weston, Toronto, president the 
Canadian Life Officers’ Association. Re- 
sponse and greetings from the home 
office, T. Louis Hansen, vice-president. 
The balloon race, announcement of win- 
ners, James A. McLain, agency assis- 
tant. 

Afternoon Session—Announcement of 
election of officers, the Leaders Club. 
“The Responsibility of the Home Office 
to the Fieldmen,’ Superintendent of 
Agencies George L. Hunt. “Responsi- 
bility from the Viewpoint of the Medi- 
cal Department,” Medical Director Dr. 
Charles B. Piper. “The Agent’s Respon- 
sibility to the Company,” Manager R. 
A. Trubey, Fargo, and Louis B. Levi, 
Evansville. “The Manager’s Responsi- 
bility to the Agent,” Manager C. A, Lay, 
Davenport, and Manager E. J. Senn, St. 
Louis. 

Thursday, August 17 


Morning Session—‘‘The Agent’s Re- 
sponsibility to His Policyholders,” O. 
C. Humphrey, Montgomery; George K. 
Harris, Detroit, and Russell K. Kriss, 
Cleveland. “The Question Box,” sec- 
tion relating to policy conditions (par- 
ticularly with regard to new special life 
income endowment contract). In charge 
of Valentine Howell, assistant actuary. 
“The Activities of the Prospect Bu- 
reau,’ Leonard L. John, manager pub- 
licity department. 

Afternoon Session—-Sales demonstra- 
tions. 

Friday, August 18 

Morning Session—The wheel, Ad- 

journment. 


WOULD REVOKE CHARTER 

Insurance Commissioner Donaldson 
has filed a petition in the Philadelphia 
Court of Common Pleas, No. 5, to have 
the charter of the New Era Mutual Aid 
Association revoked and its business 
liquidated on the ground that the con- 
cern is insolvent. The officers named 
in the petition are: W. W. Thompson, 
president; .Theodore Lott, vice-presi- 
dent; I. M. Lawrence, treasurer, and 
Sidney Williams, secretary. It is stated 
that the insolvency is mainly due to the 
premium income being appropriated by 
the management to themselves in the 
form of salaries instead of paying 
claims. The business in force and the 
agency staff has been taken over by the 
Charter Mutual Benefit Association. 

















465,227 in the same period. 


Insurance. 


provisions. 








Seventy-Nine Years of Service 


Our first policy was issued in 1843. 


Up to December 31, 1921, we had paid $1,736,129,572 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and had accumulated $675,- 
319,164 for them. Dividends to policyholders totaled $361,- 


Total insurance in force at the end of 1921, $2,472,651,779. 


Corporations and Partnerships protected by Business 
Inheritance tax provision for large or small 
estates. Philanthropic institutions endowed. Income policies 
for the protection of homes and dependents. Annuities for 
the aged. Up-to-date Disability and Double Indemnity 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New Yerk 





ests ef al] members. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purehasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 





























JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 

REAL CO-OPERATION. 


a 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 














IDEAS IN DEMAND 

Ideas are what we want today, says 
the New England Pilot. Think about 
your business—and also your prospect’s 
business, to the end that you may serve 
and benefit him by means of your own 
line. Of course, it is hard to think and 
many men refuse to do it. But they 
make a mistake, because it pays to 
think. Thinking will increase your en- 
thusiasm, and if you have a genuine in- 
terest in your prospect and a definite 


proposal of something you earnestly be- 


lieve to be for his advantage, he will 
listen and consider. 


JACKSON MALONEY MONTH 
Vice-President Jackson Maloney of 
the Philadelphia Life, having selected 
August for a vacation and much needed 
rest from active devotion to duties, the 
agency department decided to name it 
“Vice-President Month” and the field 
force volunteered to postpone anticl- 
pated recreation and to diligently em- 
ploy the time during the absence of the 
vice-president to making August the 
biggest month in 1922 in volume of new 
business written and paid for. 
ee a RE 
KX. 4A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, is taking 
au vacation at Lake Placid. 
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CO-OPERATION 


Pestety made in the latter 
part of 1921 reveals the 
fact that the average pre- 
miums of our trained men 
during their first twelve 
months with the company 
are 20 per cent higher than 
the average premiums of the 
| untrained men. 


This is a striking example of 
what is being accomplished 
by our plans for develop- 
ment of and co-operation 
with our field force. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 28 | 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
8 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 


W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; Edwin. N. Eager, Associate 
Editor. The address of the officers ts 


the office of this newspaper. Telephone 


number: Beekman 2076. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage shou'd be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N Y., under the act pf Congress of 
Viarch 3, 1879. 





AGENTS ARE 
ABOUT 
insurance agents 
State 
meetings 
impor- 
ques- 


WHAT FIRE 
TALKING 
the fire 
nowadays? 
agents’ 
in mid-summer frequently 
because they this 
One of the largest and best man- 
aged of the that 
of Iowa, and The Eastern Underwrite: 
reproduces herewith ten of the resolu- 
tions passed at its recent convention 
held in Mason City. There mem 
bers of that association who are among 
the le ders in the National Association, 
one of them being Eugene Walsh. He 
is generally regarded as one of the 
best insurance agents in America. 

The ten resolutions follow: 

We deeply regret that so many 
agents, and in some cases our Own 
members, have joint representatives of 
both miutual and stock companies. We 
make no criticism of the mutual com- 
panies but wish to emphasize the fact 
that no representative agent can repre- 
sent both consistently and be fair to 
himself or to the public or to the com- 
panies themselves, whether stock or 
mutual, and we would ask both classes 
of companies and their special agents 
and representatives to assist in making 
this separation for the good of the 
business. 


What 
talking 
ciation of 


are 


about asso- 


insurance 
are 
tant answer 
tion. 


state associations is 


are 


* * * 


We are not in sympathy with all of 
the .campaign against mutual and re- 
ciprocal competition, believing while 
there are many of this class of com- 
panies that are ill-managed and destined 
to an early grave, there are some who 
have demanded adequate rates and tried 
to conduct their business above re- 
proach, but we wish to emphasize that 
no company, whether stock or mutual, 
can continue to exist, to 
public and to pay their just claims 
and do business at less than cost. We 
-believe, however, in the ultimate judg- 
ment of the assured, and no sell-respect- 
ing agent can afford to represent this 
latter class of companies either stock 
or mutual, if he has any interest in tne 
policies he is selling. 

a a ae 


We wish to express our dissatisfac- 
tion with the methods now being em- 
ployed by certain casualty and fire com- 
panies in writing business for trade 
organizations through outside brokers 
it rates which they will not give their 

entative, all of which is a 
dit attack on the American Agency 
eystem and every agent representing 


protect the. 


those companies, which happily are at 
the present time in a small minority, 
should protest against such methods 
and if they continue to ignore those 
protests, sever their connection with 
them. 
a a ~ 

We have before us definite informa- 
tion of bonding and casualty companies 
appointing representatives or members 
whose business necessitates purchasing 
of insurance of firms as agent, in order 
to control the business and paying in 
to the firm directly or indirectly the 
commission, to which their local agent 
is entitled. This practice, which 
amounts to rebating, is becoming more 
common with certain companies and 
that, together with their indiscriminate 
appointment of agents, has a demoral- 
izing effect and is not in keeping with 
the dignity or self-respect of any com- 
pany and no agent can continue to rep- 
resent a company of this kind and feel 
that his rights and expirations will be 
protected. 

* * oa 

We believe the bonding and burglary 
companies should grade their commis- 
sions in proportion to the volume re- 


ceived from their agency representa- 
tives, thus doing away with much of 
the rebating now a common practice 


on this class of business, and if there 
is any reduction to be made, let it apply 
to the rates as a whole and not to a 
favored few. 
cm ” ca 

We recommend to the president the 
immediate appointment of the follow- 
ing special committee: Kugene Walsh 


of Davenport. Robert Evans of Des 
Moines and Walter Fluent of Charles 
City, to procure data, to secure the 


advice of other state associations, who 
have similar laws, to seek the advice 
of the company representatives and the 
Insurance Department of Iowa and if, 
after doing this, in their judgment, it 
anveals to them that an agency quatiti- 
cation law in this state would be the 
best and fairest thing to the insuring 
publie and all concerned, to have such 
a bill drafted to present to the next 
legislature, which convenes in January, 
1923. 
a * * 

We desire to go on record as strictly 
against House Resolution No. 100%a, 
known as the Fitzgerald Bill, which 
proposes a monopolistic Federal fund 
compensation bill for the District of 
Columbia and we want the representa- 
tives here to see their Congressmen 
right away, as they are now home for 
summer recess, to protest against said 
bill and enlist their support for the 
Underhill bill, which gives the insur- 
ance companies a right to do business 
in the District of Columbia. 

* * ” 


We appeal to the National 
tion for aid in connection with the 
General Agenev situation. particularly 
in the fire business prevalent in Iowa 
at this time, and would ask them to 
make an arrangement at as early a 
date as possible, for a conference be- 
tween the committee annointed bv the 
National Association and a committee 
avpointed by the companies. to arrange. 
if possible. for the early adjustment of 
this important matter. 

he * * 


Associa- 


We recommend the adoption of. the 
name “Insurors” by the members of 
the State and National Association, in 
connection with their firm advertising. 


+ + a 
We recommend the suggestion that 
has been made that chairman of the 


publicity or educational committee be 
appointed by the President for the pur- 
pose of opening a speaker’s bureau to 
address schools, colleges and clubs on 
matters pertaining to insurance. 


The big question among the under- 
writers is acquisition cost. The Iowa 
agents did not pass any resolution re- 
garding fire insurance acquisition ex- 
pense, but did talk of bondipg and 
casualty commissions, 
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George H. Gaston, the late second vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, was 
a past master in the performance of graceful and felicitous actions, and at no 
time were his qualities of big heart and broad mind more in evidence than when 
he presented to Metropolitan veterans and pinned on their coats faithful service 


medals. 
lapel of J. 
medal. 
of thirty years ago when he knew every 
by it, 
because she was a girl.” 


Editcr MacEwen 
D. C. MacEwen junior vice-president 
of the Pacific Mutual Life, is editing 
the accident department of the “Pacific 
Mutual News.” 
* * a 


S. E. Bickford has been appointed 
assistant general agent of the Southern 
and Eastern department of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire with headquarters at 
the home office. Mr. Bickford has 
formerly been representing the com- 
pany as state agent in Virginia, North 
Carolina, West Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

* 7 - 


William J. Grier, of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile, has accepted the 
invitation of the officers of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York to deliver 
two lectures on “Chemical Fire Haz- 
ards” before the senior class of the In- 
surance Institute of America on Feb- 
ruary 15 and March 1, 1923. 


America Fore Life 


The America Fore’s confidential bul- 
letin which goes to Home Office and 
field men once a month, and which is 
one of the most valuable of all publi- 
cations issued in the insurance busi- 
ness, is giving some space in each issue 
to an endorsement .of life insurance 


In the accompanying picture Mr. Gaston is shown as he placed on the 
P. McRickard, head of the Ordinary 
In a characteristic speech on that occasion Mr. Gaston told of the days 


Policy Division, a thirty year 


man by his first name and called him 


“and when I knew every girl by her first name and did not call her by it 


Edwin H. Manning, superintendenzt of 
the bonding department of the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee and the Colum- 
bia Casualty, has resigned after a period 
of service with the latter company al- 
most since the date of its organization. 
He has been twenty-four years in the 
insurancé business and is familiar with 
the work of every department. Mr. 
Manning expects to announce his future 
plans within a few weeks. 

* * * 


Dixon, the star catcher of the Lincoln 
Life Baseball Team, has been signed 
up for a trial in the big leagues. Larry 
Sutton, the famous scout for the Brook- 
lyn Nationals, saw Dixon perform and 
thinks he is big league caliber. 

* * + 


Everett T. Marsh, agency manager in 
Chicago of the Equitable Life, has been 
appointed special group representative 
for middle west territory, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


Insurance Advice 


upon the theory that representatives 
of insurance companies should be prop- 
erly covered. In the current issue an 
endorsement of life insurance, written 
by Vice-President Coolidge, is printcd. 

The editor of the America Fore Bul: 
etin is. Vincent L., Gallagher. 
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Fire Insurance Department 





Pennsylvania Mutuals 
Hold Annual Meet 


44 of 342 COMPANIES THERE 


Some Talk of Centralized Loss Report- 
ing; And of Co-operation in 
Better Re-insurance 


The fifteenth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Association of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies took 
place in Ursinus College, located in 
picturesque surroundings at College- 
ville, Montgomery County, on August 
2, 3 and 4. 

The forty-four companies represented 
at the convention have insurance in 
force aggregating $652,000,000, being an 
increase of the volume represented last 
year of $135,000,000. The number of 
delegates in attendance was 85 and 
there were 58 visitors. All parts of the 
state were well represented except the 
far western section. 

Eighty Years Old; Declined Re-election 

Sincere regret was expressed by the 
speakers because of the determination 
of C. R. Lantz to decline re-election as 
the chief executive of the association 
after having efficiently served in the 
position since the organizing fifteen 
years ago. President Lantz is approach- 
ing his eightieth birthday, but his ma- 
ture age has neither dimmed his bright 
intellect or lessened his proverbial 
energy and vim. He has for many years 
maintained a foremost rank in the Le- 
banon County bar, has always taken an 
active part in church and Sunday school 
work, and as a member of the State 
Senate he was instrumental in defeat- 
ing legislation detrimental to mutual 
insurance interests. The steady growth 
of the association from a small begin- 
ning is in great measure ascribable to 
his able guidance and earnest zeal as 
its president. His decision to retire 
was the only untoward feature of the 
convention. 

The annual report of Secretary Hoot 
showed a balance of $302. 

According to a report furnished by 
the Insurance Department for the year 
ending December 31, 1921, fifty-two mu- 
tual companies did not advance or in- 
crease their insurance in force, while 
the remaining mutual companies made 
a gain of $171,821,905, showing an in- 
crease of mutual insurance in the state 
of $139,800,968, The total of the losses 
paid during 1921-was $32,021,037. Seven 
companies became members during the 
past year, making the total membership 
122. Secretary Hoot in his report recom- 
mended the adoption of a plan of graded 
dues, which will materially augment the 
association’s income and the increase 
will be paid by the large companies. 

The Insurance Federation 

Secretary Hoot stated that he deliv- 
ered an address at the annual conven- 
tion of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania, and that he has been 
elected a director of the organization to 








serve for three years. He requested 
that his recommendation and his rela- 
tions with the Federation be referred 
to a special committee of five to decide 
as to his action regarding to accepting 
or declining the office of director. The 
report of Treasurer L. P. G. Fegley co- 
incided with the figures named in the 
report of the secretary. 
Crop Insurance 

V. N. Valgren, of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in his address on 
“Crop Insurance,” voiced the opinion 
that the hazards involved in farming 
come next to navigation. He said until 
recently there was no insurance protec- 
tion available on crops: except fire and 
hail and the fire protection followed the 
grain from the field to the barn or ware- 
house. He stated that crop insurance 
is still in the experimental stage. He 
described the methods pursued by the 
Hartford Fire and the Home in writing 
crop insurance and settling losses. He 
asserted that the farmer should be pro- 
tected against losses sustained to the 
value of the money expended for seed 
and fertilizers and for labor to enable 
him to guard against insolvency in the 
event of failure of a normal yield. So 
far crop insurance has not been stand- 
ardized and no steps have been taken 
to eliminate the bad moral hazard by 
the companies writing this form of pro- 
tection, He said that the rates quoted 
for crop insurance are relatively less 
than the cost of hail insurance alone. 

Pres'dent William T. Muldrew, of the 
Montgomery County Firemen’s Associa- 
tion, in “A Plea for Rural Fire Com- 
panies,” claimed that the seventy vol- 
unteer fire companies located in Mont- 
gomery County really render more effi- 
cient service than the paid fire depart- 
ments of the big cities. He said that 
motorized pumping machines are taking 
the place of chemical apparatus and 
advised the creating of lakes, ponds 
and streams that would be available to 
pump from. He said that the careless- 
ness and neglect responsible for a large 
percentage of fires can be lessened 
very much by mutual insurance com- 
panies reporting to the fire chiefs all 
such existing hazards. 

Secretary Wilmer A. Twining, of the 
Farmers & Mechanics Mutual of Bucks 
County, described simple and_ short 
methods of keeping records for ascer- 
taining the standing of policyholders, 
promptly and correctly furnishing re- 
quested information and avoidance of 
duplication of work. He advised the 
utilizing of adding machines and loose 
leaf records. 

“College Education” in Insurance 

Secretary Wilmer Crow, of the Re- 
tailers Mutual of Pennsylvania, ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is unneces- 
sary for persons engaged in the fire 
insurance business to take a course of 
study in a seminary or college before 
being permitted to take applications 
for insurance or receive an insurance 
broker’s license. He said this would be 
advisable if the institutions were 
equipped to give the necessary instruc- 
tions as to new conditions continually 
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arising, expound the different forms of 
policies and enable intelligent answers 
relative to relations between companies 
and insured. Courses under competent 
and practical instructors and constant 
and careful reading of insurance jour- 
nals would acquaint agents with a num- 
ber of important questions they should 
be versed in. 

During the discussion which followed 
it was advocated that the public schools 
should give instructions on the subject. 
By including this study in the curri- 
culum peovle generally would become 
interested in insurance and learn its 
value. It was suggested that mutual 
companies offer prizes through the 
newspapers for essays upon the subject 
of mutual insurance. Mutual companies 
should also take up the teaching of fire 
prevention in the public schools. The 
farmers should be educated as to the 
proper handling of crops and guarding 
against spontaneous combustion. It was 
stated that placing of salt in hay mows 
will prevent spontaneous combustion 
and there would not be so many mys- 
terious fires, 

Speaking of “The Agent’s Part in the 
Fire Insurance Business,’’ Sylvester H. 
Orr, of Norristown, said in part: “Com- 
panies without agents cannot succeed. 
Agents can build up a company by hon- 
orable dealing and they can ruin a com- 
pany by misdescribing buildings, over 
insurance and under insurance, by writ- 
ing small policies on properties of much 
greater value without the co-insurance 
clause, shading descriptions to secure 
lower premiums for their clients. Agents 
appreciate courtesy from companies and 
promptness in issuing policies and re- 
newals. Some companies want to write 
only certain lines, when everything a 
man possesses should be insurable. 
Some companies place on the prohibi- 
tive list hosiery mills, phosphate mills, 
stone crushing plants and other risks 
not desired. If these are properly con- 
ducted companies should be willing to 
write a line on them. One of the most 
hazardous risks are barns, yet the com- 
panies take barns with the dwellings. 


Dilapidated buildings should be care- 
fully looked into by mutual companies. 
Stock companies refuse to write them. 
Companies should adhere to prompt, 
proper and fair adjustments and settle- 
ments. They never employ a detective 
to devise ways of getting out of making 
just settlements. If a loss is a proper 
claim or otherwise, it should be ad- 
justed and not invite a law suit. Ad- 
vantage should not be taken of techni- 
cal irregularities in making assign- 
ments. Agents should be permitted’ to 
adjust and settle trifling losses of $50 
to $100 and avoid placing them in a 
humiliating position.” 
Agent Ray S: Brown Talks 

“Should the State Engage in the In- 
surance Business?” was the theme of 
the address of Ray S, Brown, of the in- 
surance firm of Brown & Koch, Allen- 
town. “The Federal or State Govern- 
ment has no more right to engage in 
the insurance business than it has to 
carry on the trimming of ladies’ hats,” 
was one point he made. “There is danger 
of the government meddling with many 
different lines of business. The Fitz- 
gerald bill was not acted on by Con- 
gress, which creates a monopoly of the 
casualty business in the District of Co- 
lumbia; but a strong pressure is being 
brought by the labor and socialistic 
classes of the voters to have it enacted, 
notwithstanding the protests of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
and representative commercial and in- 
surance organizations throughout the 
country. The government cannot do 
anything as efficiently and economically 
as it can be done by private enterprise. 
An essential feature of every undertak- 
ing is service to the community. Offi- 
cers and directors of mutual companies 
are chosen by the policyholders be- 
cause of their honorable standing and 
their experience and knowledge in busi- 
ness affairs. The insurance business 
has for many years been conducted on 
an extensive scope and with a cleaner 
record than other spheres of endeavor. 
The great majority of the American 
people are loyal to moral principles, 
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while a small minority is doing its ut- 
most to force anarchistic ideas into 
our statutes. Over 1,000 bills sub- 
versive of popular government and in- 
fringing on the rights and privileges of 
individuals have been introduced or are 
pending in the Legislatures of the dif- 
ferent states. 

Should Stop “Sending Money Out of 

the State” 

Secretary E. P. Wickersham,.of the 
Mutual Fire of Chester County, asserted 
that re-insurance is essential to both 
mutual companies and their agents by 
enabling them to handle large risks 
that would otherwise go to stock com- 
panies. He commented upon the diffi- 
culty confronted in inducing Pennsyl- 
vania mutual companies to accept re- 
insurance requiring the business to be 
sent to other parts of the country. He 
said all the Pennsylvania companies 
should get together and stop sending so 
much money out of the state. 

Secretary Harry P. Cooper, of the 
National Association of Mutual Com- 
panies, in his address on “What Made 
the Brick Wall Fall?” called attention 
to the necessity for organized work in 
securing better legislation, He said 
that if the stock companies desire the 
co-operation of the mutuals in fighting 
state insurance they should take care 
of their own business and not interfere 
with the business of the mutuals. If 
they would do this there would be no 
room for state insurance. 

He said Pennsylvania has a large 
number of strong mutual companies, 
but it is weak in re-insurance. The In- 
diana mutuals are working together and 
can arrange to care for any amount of 
insurance, no matter how large. He 
recounted how the feature in the reve- 
nue bill imposing a premium tax on 
mutual companies was obliterated by 
having 600 mutual companies back of 
the movement, who together pushed the 
brick wall till it fell. 

The special committee appointed to 
consider the secretary’s report made a 
report approving of the secretary ac- 


cepting the election to the directorate 
of the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania and that the proposed plan of 
grading the dues be taken up by the 
executive committee in the near future. 
The committee’s report was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Rev. H. R. Gibbel, secretary and 
treasurer of the Lititz Agricultural Mu- 
tual, related the progressive stages of 
co-operative protection against destruc- 
tion by fire from the times of the earli- 
est settlers of the country and the 
methods pursued by churches for the 
benefit of members oi the congregation, 
which led up to the present legalized 
forms of mutual insurance. He assert- 
ed that the mutual companies present 
the best example of pure socialism and 
the best embodiment of true community 
spirit. 

E. M. Ludwick, of Honeybrooke, 
Chester County, in his address, said 
that the successful insurance adjuster 
must necessarily be possessed of com- 
posite knowledge, He must keep in- 
formed of court decisions, be versed as 
a bookkeeper, a merchant and a me 
chanic. His every act and word binds 
the company represented, requiring 
caution and deliberation. He said that 
unreasonable claims are not necessarily 
dishonest. Keeping in a good humor is 
one-half of the work accomplished. If 
adjusting is done in a fair and business- 
like manner the claimant will be satis- 
fied with the settlement. 

Favor Central Loss Reporting 

President George W. Stine, of the 
Lebanon Mutual, advocated the employ- 
ing of a secretary who would devote 
his entire time to the affairs of the 
association and the 325 mutual fire in- 
surance companies operated under 
Pennsylvania charters with permanent 
headquarters in the capital of the state. 
One of the certain results, he said, 
would be a large increase in the mem- 
bership of the association and it would 
give mutuals a far better standing with 
the insuring public. It would enable 
the association to keep in close touch 
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with the insurance department. All 
losses would be reported to the Harris- 
burg office and a complete and up-to- 
date record kept. It would. enable mu- 
tual companies to guard against bad 
agents and aid the efforts of the insur- 
ance department in this respect. Mat- 
ters of legislation and re-insurance 
would be capably taken care of. When 
stock companies get in trouble they 
have the assistance of underwriters as- 
sociations. Mutual companies could in 
like manner be given timely aid when 
needed. A big man is needed to prop- 
erly fill the position and he should be 
adequately remunerated for efficient 
service rendered. To raise the requisite 
funds each company would pay accord- 
ing to the amount of insurance on its 
books. The secretary should not be 
identified with any company, The presi- 
dent was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to report on the plan at 
the next annual meeting. 
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MECHANICS 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 19272 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,00 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


183,956 
789,027 





Total .....005500 SRGE S40 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 
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Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,000,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,933 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ........ 


Net Surplus ..... 


267,721 
851,855 





Total ...........$4,360,509 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 
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Wants Cooperation With Federation 

Secretary and Manager G. R. Dette, 
of the Insurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania, urged the mutual companies 
to participate in the fire prevention 
campaign to be inaugurated in October 
and continued throughout the year. He 
said that the Federation desires the co- 
operation of the mutual companies so 
as to reach the people they are inter- 
ested in and to have them take part in 
reducing the appalling loss of life and 
destruction of property. He said in- 
surance men generally must get behind 
the movement in order to make it effec- 
tive. The Federation is co-operating 
with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association of 
Fire Underwriters and the National 
Fire Protection Association. The Fed 
eration is taking the lead in Pennsyl- 
vania and will spend any amount of 
money necessary. The matter was re- 
ferred to the executive committee with 
power to act. 

Mutual Editor Talks 

Editor William Scheck of the “Mutual 
Insurance Journal News,” asserted that 
more than half of the fire insurance 
written in the United States is carried 
by foreign companies and by American 
companies they have bought and con- 
trol. He said the fire loss in this coun- 
try has increased 33 1-3% during the re- 
adjustment period and insurance com- 
panies should get together and ascer- 
tain the cause. Mutual companies 
should be banded together so as to 
handle re-insurance, 

Nesbit Denies Mutual Insurance Is 

Bolshevik 

Charles F. Nesbit, in relating the his- 
tory and practice of fire insurance in 
the United States, attributed his con- 
version to belief in the superiority of 
mutual insurance protection to studying 
the subject from the insurance user's 
standpoint while Commissioner of In- 
surance of the District of Columbia. 
Referring to the denouncing of mutual 
insurance as_ being bolshevistic, he 
called attention to Benjamin Franklin 
being one of the organizers and directors 
of the Philadelphia Contributionship, 
the pioneer mutual company in Amer- 
ica, and to John Marshall having draft- 
ed the charter of the Mutual Assurance 
Company of Richmond, Va. He _ re- 
marked that surely these patriots can- 
not be classed as bolshevists. He men- 
tioned that the New England mutuals 
were the first companies to place fire 


prevention ahead of fire insurance and , 


said that this method of conducting the 
business has come to stay, He urged 
mutual companies t» get closer together 
and predicted that by rewarding fire 
protection they will continue to grow. 
Donaldson’s Talk 

Insurance Commissioner Thomas B. 
Donaldson recounted an array of inter- 
esting statistics in his address on “In- 
surance in Its National and Interna- 
tional Aspects.”’ He incidently remark- 
ed that mutual insurance companies in 
Pennsylvania have free access to the 
rating bureau and its schedules. He 
said Pennsylvania has more mutual 


(Continued on. page 26) 
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Property Held Under 
Valid Land Contract 


REPLY TO AGENT’S QUESTION 








Views of General Counsel of Ohio 
Farmers; Recent Massachusetts 
Case is Quoted 





An agent of the Ohio Farmers re- 
cently asked the general counsel of 
that company how to write a_ policy 
where the property to be insured was 
held under a valid land contract. His 
reply follows: 

“In a valid and enforcible contract 
of real estate for the sale and purchase 
of property, the vendee upon posses 
sion becomes the equitable owner of 
the real estate and the vendor, before 
deed is executed and delivered, hoidas 
the legal title as trustee for the ven- 
dee. This is practically the weight of 
opinion of the courts as to the respec- 
tive rights of the parties to a valid 
contract of sale and purchase of real 
estate. If, then, the vendee is regarded 
as the owner of the property holding 
an equitable title thereto, it is proper 
to insure him as the owner, and if it ts 
desired to protect the rights of both 
parties, have the loss payable clause 
attached to the policy, or have the 
policy issued in the name of the ven- 
dee and the vendor as their respective 
interests may appear at the time of 
loss. 

“In a recent Massachusetts case the 
vendor of property under a valid and 
enforcible contract of sale, procured 
insurance upon the property. The 
buildings burned and the vendor re 
ceived from the insurance company the 
insurance under his policy. The ven- 
dee, who was compelled to complete 
the contract and take a deed for the 
property, sought to recover from the 
vendor the amount of the insurance but 
the court held that he had no insur- 
ance on the property, not being men- 
tioned in the policy. The insurance 
company on learning the fact that the 
vendor was receiving the full amount of 
the contract price for the real estate 
brought suit against the vendor and 
recovered the money so paid him on 
the ground that he had no insurance 
interest and consequently the payment 
to him by the insurance company was 
made through a mistake.” 


MAY BUILD IN PITTSBURGH 





National Union Contemplates Erection 
of Magnificent Four-Story 
Office Building 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 7..-With a view 
of housing all its activities in one build- 
ing, instead of scattered in various 
buildings as at present, the National 
Union Fire is contemplating the erec- 
tion of a four-story office building in 
Natalie street, near Fifth avenue. The 
permit to build has been applied for 
and it is hoped to be able to occupy the 
new home by next May. Work will be 
started within a few days. When com- 
pleted it is estimated the new building 
will have cost $235,000. 


NEW HOME SPECIAL 

H. S. Poole, secretary of the Home of 
New York, was a Pittsburgh visitor last 
week, and while there W. S, Rattelman, 
formerly with the United American of 
Pennsylvania, was engaged as special 
agent for Western Pennsylvania. He 
Will have offices in Pittsburgh. 


SELL TROY AGENCY 

Because of the death of Mr. Harring- 
ton, of the A. W. Harrington Agency, 
Troy, the agency has been sold to Gil- 
bert Geer, Jr., & Co, 

H. S. Cairns, of the advertising de- 
partment staff of the Home, is back at 
1s desk after several weeks’ absence 
Tecuperating from an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 
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STRIKES! 


Along with other unfortunate results of 
strikes and labor disturbances, there is often 
caused much damage to the property of not 
only those involved, but of disinterested 
neighbors. 


Riot and Civil Commotion Insurance was 
created to provide protection against finan- 
cial loss for property-owners whose homes 
or business structures were in danger of 
destruction caused by the acts of a mob. 


A Riot and Civil Commotion Policy in 
The Home of New York gives the property 
-owner the protection of America’s Largest 
and Strongest lire Insurance Company. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 








Automobile, (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), 
Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Hail, Marine 
(Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, 
Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and 
Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 























Premium Rate Reduced 
On Electric Vehicles 


WILL BE 25 PER CENT LESS 








National Board of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters Announce Reduced 
Rate for Liability and Prop- 
erty Damage 





Companies or individuals now own- 
ing electric taxicabs, jitney buses or 
livery cars of any description can now 
obtain a reduction of 25% in the pre- 
mium rate tor public liability or prop- 
erty damage. This announcement was 
made this week by the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
goes into immediate effect. Electric 
commercial cars also come under this 
ruling of the organization. 

Although reasons for the sharp re- 
duction were not given by the bureau, 
it was learned elsewhere that statistics 
show that the number of casualties dur- 
ing the past year of electrically driven 
cars had declined considerably in com- 
parison to previous years and that the 
manufacture of this class of automotive 
vehicles had suffered a marked falling 
off, 

There are many indications that the 
electric automobile was falling into dis- 
favor with the American public. With 
the popularity of the moderate low- 
priced gasoline car growing apace and 
with further sharp reductions in prices 

the greatest in the history of the in- 
dustry—to be announced by the auto- 
mobile companies within the next few 
days, it can easily be seen why this 
reduction of premium rates for electri- 
cally driven cars has been made. The 
automobile business as far as insurance 
is concerned is quiet anyway and these 
new price cuts are going to hurt it even 
more. With even high grade roadsters 
now selling at prices considerably be- 
low previous levels, with such cars as 
the flivver moving ahead in production 
and sales, and second-hand high-priced 
cars being picked up at ridiculously low 
figures, the electric car has a hard time 
of it these days. 


RIOT PREMIUMS GO UP 





Interesting Notation Shown By Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company; 
Figures From 1917 On 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
calls attention to the facet that there 
has not been a steadily decreasing de- 
mand for riot and civil commotion in- 
surance as might be supposed would 
follow the return of peace conditions. 

These figures prove their point: 





Year Premiums 
WOO och rit ai clean tee $3,822,529 
BN aa oe a Soca es ROL 4,408,402 
RO en back ke ewe ama eee 972,214 
ROE 6.2 de keane eedemen ee 1,090,874 
Ul) Soe Ren PIPE NE ect Ae a 2,160,540 


RECIPROCALS HIT 

Mutuals and reciprocals must meet 
claims of $129,316, and stock companies 
approximately $20,000 through the plant 
of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company at 
Wendling, Ore., being swept by fire July 
6. Of the reciprocals involved, the 
heaviest hit was the Lumberman’s In- 
demnity Exchange of Seattle, with a 
claim of $48,022. The Lumberman’s 
Underwriters’ Alliance of Kansas City 
will face a claim filed against it of $37,- 
$12; the Manufacturers’ Woodworkers’ 
Underwriters, $13,284; Ohio Millers’ 
Mutual, $8,507, and Millers’ Mutual, 
$945. 

BROKER EXONERATED 

Stephen Barton, of Barton, Ellis & 
Co., insurance brokers of Boston, 
charged with soliciting business in New 
Brunswick without a license, was ex- 
onerated in the St. John City Court. 

Edith K. Gibson, with the T. R. Fell 
Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, has met with considerable success 
soliciting fire insurance people for life 
insurance, 
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Agents’ Association — 
Raps Denver Meeting 


UNUSUALLY RADICAL EXHIBIT 
Proceedings Were Largely to Further 
Non-Stock Organizations, Says 


“American Agency Bulletin” 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is another insurance or- 
ganization to protest against the radical 
action of the rump Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ convention at Denver two 
weeks ago. In the latest issue of the 
“American Agency Bulletin” appears a 
hostile criticism of the convention's 
resolutions under the title of “Are 
They Building Up or Tearing Down?” 
extracts from which follow: 

“After a careful reading of the reso- 
lutions passed by that assembly it i» 
apparent, among other obvious things, 
that the proceedings were largely to 
make smooth the way for non-stock 
organizations, which, it would seem, in- 
spired the Conference and exerted an 
undue influence over the commissioners 
who attended. 

“Though advertised as a meeting of 
state supervisory officials at which the 
good of the insuring public would be 
considered, many of the resolutions 
adopted will work to the disadvantage 
of the stock companies and further the 
interests of the reciprocals and mu- 
tuals. In short, should legislation be 
passed by the states represented by 
the commissioners present, most of the 
restraining influences now operative 
against irresponsible mutuals and re- 
ciprocals would be removed. 

“In order to let down the bars to 
the non-stocks, it appears that the com- 
missioners of these six states, notwith- 
standing their patter concerning public 
interest, are willing to endanger the 
business credit of the citizens of those 
states by making it difficult for the 
financially firm and solidly managed 
stock companies to operate. 

“In support of these statements let 
us look at some of the resolutions which 
were adopted. 

“Resolution number three provides for 
a retaliatory law. In the first place 
no stock company domiciled in one 
state is prohibited from entering an- 
other. This for the reason that any 
reputable stock company is able to 
meet the requirements exacted by any 
state for the entry of a carrier into 
that state. But there are many re- 
ciprocals and mutuals barred from en- 
tering states other than that in which 
they are domiciled. Most of them fail 
to secure this permission because they 
do not measure up to the standards 
considered adequate for the protection 
of the assured. Those which do have 
adequate reserves, and which are oper- 
ated within the limits of safety, have 
no trouble in entering. 

“Ben C. Hyde, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Missouri, is known to be ex- 
ceedingly friendly to reciprocals. The 
state is a hotbed of reciprocalism. At- 
tempts have been made in the state 
to place retaliatory laws on the statute 
books because other states will not 
permit the entry of the Missouri re- 
ciprocals. Commissioner Hyde has at 
tempted to get away with the retalia- 
tory rulings but without success. There 
is little doubt but that the suggested 
measure contained in resolution num- 
ber three came from that source. It 
is, therefore, perfectly clear that reso- 
lution three is designated to facilitate 
an extension of reciprocal operations, 
by means of a law fundamentally un- 
just, working a hardship on carriers of 
other states, which have no voice as 
to whether or not a company of an- 


other state shall be admitted. 
Aims at Retaliation 
“In order that this retaliatory idea 


may become operative, whether a law 
to that effect is passed or not, these 
commissioners have pledged them- 
selves to ‘construe present insurance 
laws’ towards that end. 


“One of the restraints which have been 
placed on irresponsible mutuals and 
the reciprocals, is the educational cam 
paign against them, carried on by stock 
interests. Nothing but the truth 
actual happenings—has been used in 
the literature which has been circu- 
lated, together with logical argument 
based on years of experience. But so 
determined are the Six to remove ai) 
obstacles trom the way of the non- 
stocks that they have descended to 
the condemnation of a Constitutional 
right--that of a free press and free 
speech. 

“Resolution number two states that 
the laws of the various states have 
made provision for the solvency ana 
the security of the indemnity of non- 
stock companies. Although this is just 
what stock companies are asking, it 
appears that in many states this has 
never been done. 

“In the first place, the educational 
campaign of the stock companies con 
cerning non-stock company insurance 
was not intended to tear down or in- 
jure another class. It was intended to 
educate the public to avoid concerns 
which misrepresent the kind of insur- 
ance they are selling—usually inferior 
protection, which places the very name 
of insurance in bad repute, when the 
asured finds that he cannot collect his 
claim. It was necessary to take steps 
in this direction when relief by legia- 
lation was not in sight, and when the 
concerns in question continued to be 
irresponsible. 

Successful Anti-Mutual 

“In the second, it 
degree successful. 
constructive 
and has 


Campaigns 

has been to a 
It has caused some 
legislation to be passed, 
compelled unsound mutuals 


and the reciprocals to walk a path 
more closely approximating that trod 
by the exponents of sound indemnity. 
The day is yet far when this class of 
carriers, working on a principle which 
is fundamentally unsound, will be able 
to offer the public adequate protection. 
When that day comes, they will have 
adopted methods approximating those 
of stock companies. It is then that 
such a measure as that advocated by 
the Six might be justified provided the 
‘propaganda’ was continued. 

“The whole plan is apparent. A few 
dissatisfied commissioners, who have 
had their radical ideas rejected by the 
Insurance Commissioners’ Convention, 
met, taking with them a hobby, or an 
axe to grind. The others agreed be- 
cause in no other way could their own 
particular pet idea be accepted. Some 
of the resolutions have merit and de- 
serve consideration. 

“In a too large extent, however, they 
seem designed to hamper and weaken 
the stock companies, and advance the 
interests of so-called insurance carriers 
which are in bad odor, and which hope, 
by means of an official deodorant, to 
pass their inferior product to the public 
as sweet and wholesome.” 


OPEN NEW YORK OFFICE 


A New York branch of Thomas M. 
Baker & Co., Philadelphia insurance 
adjusters, will be opened September 1, 
according to a formal announcement 
made this week. C. S. Trecartin, for- 
merly manager of the automobile and 
specialty claims department of the 
America Fore Companies, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and head of the 
new offices, which will be located at 
135 William street. 














Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. 
W.L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 

Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 








RPLUS 


United States Government Bonds 
owned by the Company equal its 
Capital Stock of $10,000,000 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


ew Pork 


| INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1922 


CAPITAL 


$10,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20.592 
12,213,0 
42.806,008.87 


133,275,321.56 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 


7.95 
10.92 


1921 


Pacific Department 


GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’] Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 








Marine Department 


WM.H.McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 





SOME COMPANIES STOP 
WRITING AIRPLANES 


(Continued from page 1) 
thrilled by airplane achievements dur- 
ing the war grew disgusted with the 
casualty record in time of peace. 

Aviation insurance was first taken up 
by the companies in 1918 and in 1919 
premiums reached a couple of hundred 
thousands of dollars. In 1920 the peak 
was reached, one company, the Globe 
& Rutgers, being the leader then. The 
business began to drop off until in 1921 
it reached about $71,000. The com- 
panies at one time featuring aviation as 
a side-line to talk about were the Queen, 
Home, Globe & Rutgers, National Lib- 
erty, Aetna, Hartford, Fireman’s Fund 
and Merchants. 

One of the former aviation depart- 
ment managers told The Eastern Under- 
writer: “The volume of business be- 
came so small that there was no chance 
for most of the companies to reach anv 
kind of averages nor was there enough 
business to go around.” 

Fokker’s Visit 

Planes used in this country are large- 
ly of the type made during the war 
for the government. The visit to this 
country of Fokker, the Dutch airship 
inventor whose planes were used by 
the Germans, gave some stimulus to 
aviation, and he is optimistic that com- 
mercial flying in this country will short- 
ly be not only practical but will develop 
into a big industry. If there is a de- 
velopment, of course, the insurance 
companies will get right back in the 
game. 

In Europe there are airships which 
run from Paris to London, to Amster- 
dam, to Strassburg, to Warsaw, to 
Prague, to Brussels. During the last 
two months at least three passenger 
airplanes have fallen; and in one of 
these accidents, three weeks ago, five: 
were killed. 

There is little aviation in Germany 
at the present time, especially in 
Southern Germany. 


WHAT ILLINOIS WANTS 
Commissioner Houston States How He 
Desires Foreign Home Office 
Data Prepared 


As stated last week in The Eastern 
Underwriter, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Houston of Illinois is seeking from 
all the admitted foreign companies 
financial data of the home office stand- 
ing prepared upon American fire and 
marine forms as of September 30, 1921. 
Copies of his letter are now available 
aud certain paragraphs purporting to 
contain the logic ot his request are 
given herewith: 

“Your statement must be submitted 
on the blank furnished herewith. Sched- 
ales may be printed provided they are 
the same size as those shown in this 
blank. No schedule is to be left blank. 
if no entry is to be made the word 
“none” should be inserted thereon. 

“Profit and loss entries must be item- 
ized and miscellaneous expense items 
shown in sufficient detail to indicate 
their precise nature. The various en- 
tries in the financial statement must 
agree with the data as set forth in the 
schedules relating thereto. 

“Companies are required to take spe 
cial care in determining the market 
value of bonds, stocks and collateral 
securities included in their statements. 
The responsibility of determining the 
values of these, which enter into the 
sworn statements, must be assumed by 
the officials who make affidavit to the 
statements. The department in audit- 
ing such statements will test and verify 
such values.” 


to Europe to serve on a grand jury 
the public spirited theory that it is 
the duty of American citizens to serve 
on juries when called. 
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Peoples National 
In New Headquarters 


UNITED 





FIREMEN’S BUILDING 





Situated at 419 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia; Other Home Office Sold 
to Produce Dealers 


The Peoples National Fire is now 
located at 419 Walnut street, the orig- 
inal home of the United Firemen’s, the 
property still being owned by that com- 
pany. The local office of the Peoples 
National Fire is situated in the front 
part of the main floor and the execu- 
live department in the rear. The 
agency department is quartered on the 
second and third floors. The executive 
department was situated on the third 
floor of the present site during the 
World War, the Federal Government 
having leascd the main floor of the 
company’s premises at Third and Wal- 
nut streets for use by the naval ser- 
vice. Treasurer J. M. Canning expects 
an influx of local patronage by reason 
of change of location from the “dead 
line” to the heart of the fire insurance 
district. 

The triangular structure, bounded by 
Walnut, Third and Dock streets, erect- 
ed and long utilized by the Philadel- 
phia Stock Exchange, purchased by the 
Feoples National Fire after the Stock 
Exchange was transferred to its new 
building erected on Walnut street west 
of Broad, and tenated by that company 
and uther insurance companies and 
interests, was 3old by the Peoples Na- 
tional Fire about a year ago and is 
destined to become the official head- 
quarters of the Philadelphia wholesa'* 
produce trade. 





AGENTS CONDEMN BROKERS 





Mississipi Association Against En- 
croachments of Brokers on Agents’ 
Lines; Williams President 





Mississippi local agents are up in the 
air against the activities of brokers in 
the state whom they allege are en- 
croaching upon their fields of business. 
At the annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Association of Insurance Agents 
held last Saturday at Jackson a com- 
mittee was appointed to adopt resolu- 
tions setting forth the association’s hos- 
tility to brokers’ advances. 

Officers for the year were elected as 
follows: 

John H. Williams, Yazoo City, presi- 
dent; Edward Yerger, Jackson, vice- 
president; W. H. Pullen, Jr., Jackson, 
secretary and treasurer. The new ex- 
ecutive committee consists of the fol- 
lowing: J. H. Johnson, Clarksdale, 
chairman; H. E. Graves, Laurel; F. V. 
Breker, Brookhaven; R. C. Wilkerson, 
Vicksburg; M. A. Bergman, Greenville; 
John Ashcraft, Greenwood. 

WITH CUNNINGHAM & FRITZ 

Carl L. Moench, Jr., for fourteen 
years with the Travelers, and formerly 
of Philadelphia, has become affiliated 
with Cunningham & Fritz, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, with offices in the Union Bank 
Building. Moench is a war veteran, 
having served in the navy during the 
late war. 





CHANGES IN WESTERN FIELD 

J. W. Tallman, who has been special 
agent in Indiana of the Royal Exchange, 
has been transferred to the Ohio field, 
with headquarters at Columbus. John 
Bauer, special agent for Illinois and 
lowa, relinquished Iowa and in addition 
to Illinois will give his attention to 
Indiana. A. H. Stokes, special agent 
for Minnesota, has had Iowa added to 
his field. 





Il. W. ROCKEY A VISITOR 
I. W. Rockey, vice-president of the 
Bankers Fire Insurance Company of 
Lincoln, Neb., was in New York this 
week. Mr. Rockey was formerly one 
of the executives of the New Jersey 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Soda and Acid 
Fire Extinguishers 


FIRST AID 





FIRE APPARATUS 





Copper Tank of Solution of Sodium 
Bicarbonate and Water; Also 
Sulphuric Acid Container 





The soda and acid fire extinguisher, 
an important: piece of first-aid fire ap- 
paratus, which if used when a iire is 
in early stages may be the means of 
preventing serious losses, furnishes the 
text of an article printed in “The Trav- 
elers Standard.” 

The ordinary soda-acid fire extin- 
guisher consists of a copper tank filled 
with a solution of sodium bicarbonate 
and water, and glass bottle or other 
container filled with sulphuric acid. 
When the acid is spilled into the soda 
solution by inverting the extinguisher 
or by breaking the acid container, car- 
bon dioxide is generated in large quan- 
tities, and the pressure created by this 
gas forces the water from the tank, 
through a short hose and nozzle. 

For one reason or another the con- 
tents of the extinguisher are likely to 
deteriorate on standing for a consider- 
able time, and consequently the chemi- 
cals should be renewed occasionally. 
To be sure that the materials are active, 
all fire extinguishers of this type should 
be recharged at least once each year— 
and, of course, after each time they are 
used. 

“The Travelers Standard” says: 

“At the time of recharging, discharge 
the extinguisher as though you were 
using it on a fire. Then open the tank 
and wash it thoroughly with water, let- 
ting the water drain out through the 
hose, to wash this thoroughly also. 
Examine the tank, gaskets, hose and 
other parts carefully, for the purpose of 
detecting corrosion and other forms of 
deterioration. Replace imperfect or de- 
fective parts, but in doing this be sure 
to use only exact duplicates of the parts 








110 William Street 








SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN- 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phone Beekman 7938 








provided when the extinguisher was 
new, 


“Mix the soda solution according to 
instructions, and in a container of some 
kind other than the extinguisher tank. 
The liquid should be lukewarm (but not 
hot) when poured into the tank, and 
when filling the tank, pour the solution 
through a fine strainer to remove any 
insoluble substances that may be pres- 
ent. In order to be prepared for re- 
charging extinguishers, it is well to 
keep on hand a few charges, such as 
are provided by the manufacturers of 
the particular extinguisher you are 
using. 


“A record should be made each time 
an extinguisher is recharged, so that 
it will be easy to determine when the 
apparatus must again be recharged .and 
examined. It is a good plan to have 
the person who actually does the work 
write his name and the date on a string 
tag, and then fasten the tag to the ex- 
tinguisher. This tag should not be re- 
moved until a new record is necessary. 

“When soda-acid extinguishers are to 
be kept in places where the tempera- 
ture is likely to get as low as 40 deg. 
F., cabinets containing heating units 
should be used to keep the chemical 
solutions from becoming chilled. At 
low temperatures the chemical reaction 
between the soda solution and the acid 
is likely to be exceedingly slow, and 
consequently little pressure will be de- 
veloped within the tank unless the tem- 
perature of the mixture is fairly near 
normal. 

“Under no circumstances should anti- 
freeze mixtures be used. Calcium chlo- 
ride and common salt are entirely un- 
suitable for use in soda-acid extinguish- 
ers and shouid never be employed for 
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lowering the freezing point of the soda 


solution. These salts promote corro- 
sion and some of them may become 
deposited in solid form along the water 
line, where they may cause rapid de- 
terioration of the metal. A few years 
ago a fatal accident occurred in Wis- 
consin when a fire extinguisher ex- 
ploded, the tank breaking at the water 
line. An investigation after the acci- 
dent showed that the metal was badly 
corroded, and its failure was apparently 
due to deterioration caused by the use 
of salt as an anti-freezing agent. 


“In addition to the thorough inspec- 
tion at the time of recharging, fire ex- 
tinguishers should be examined at least 
every six months to be sure that they 
have not beendampered with or injured 
in any way, and that the hose and 
nozzle are not clogged. This kind of 
an inspection takes very little time, 
and the additional security that it pro- 
vides against accidents is well worth 
while.” 





WHAT IS BURNING? 

Following is the list of New York 
fires for the week ending August 5 as 
compiled by the Committee on Losses 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, with the trades omitted in 
which only one fire occurred: 

2—Mfg.—-Ladies Coats & Suits 


3— “ Ladies Dresses 
2— “ Men’s Clothing 
3— “ Groceries 


3— “ Ladies Wear (1) Fire Mar- 
shal Investigating 
2— Leather Remnants 
Altogether there were thirty fires, of 
which the fire marshal is conducting an 
investigation into the causes of four. 
A LOT FOR HIS MONEY 
New Castle, Pa. 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: En- 
closed find check to renew my subscrip- 
tion beginning August 19, 1922, With- 
out question this is the largest $3 worth 
received at this office. A great help 
to the agency force and a larger help 
for myself. Here is wishing you suc- 
cess in all your undertakings relative 
to our lines. 
A satisfied subscriber, 
WM. E. LEBBY. 


9 “ 








The loss incurred by the fire on July 
3 of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
piers, storehouses and other property 
at Locust Point, Baltimore, will not run 
above $3,000,000. 
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To All Agents and Brokers: +l 
, On 
For many years we have been trying to evolve 2 plan by which we could -) 
extend the same liberal treatment to the Agents of other companies that we accord earn 
to our own men and women. Now we have it. me 
By this new plan we are ceiving the mo t liberal service and commissions ey 
ever offered on brokerage, surplus, and substandard businesse These commissions ae C 
include renewals on any amount of business placed with us; in addition they his je 
include a chance to secure any honors and awards that our own Agents are able ! 
to earn with this Company. Gua; 
One 
Do not mistake this for an appeal to you to leave your company. Our plan dling 
is not to take men away from other compaies, but only to serve all of them in first 
some way by handling such of their business as their own companies do not take , _ 
Y} Secluding surplus, substandard, Accident, Health, Group Life, and Group Disability. tent 
C 
Y Give your own company your loyal service md every single dollar's worth ompa 
of business you Cane We do not want you to rieglect it in any way, but when you Our J 
have surplus Life business, remember we handle big lines--any volume--and pay The 
puaranteed, non-forfeitable renewals. ‘hen you have a risk that your own company funds ¢ 
will not take, whether because it already has its own limit or because the risk Cutities 
does not meet its own particular reouirements, remember it is our pelief that actors 
most men and women, sound morally, are entitled to and can safely be given = Con 
protection on some form and at some rate. It is an advanced position which we oo s 
y have taken in favor of the insurance agent and the insuring public of this country. tm J 
Ye have proved 50 conclusively that our position is right that we have further bay div 
liberalized our surplus and substandard service and coverage. funds ¢ 
Dolic 
Next year when we take the Quarter iillion Clab trip to the Pacific Coast rust 
many brokers and agents of other companies will be with us 25 qualified members Sub 
of that Club. We invite you to qualify and enjoy the convention trip with one of , 
the livest groups of insurance men in the country. Pa 
ge 
Y You will receive a cordial welcome. fering 
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MAKE MORE MONEY 


a/ SUBSTANDARD BUSINESS 
mwer Service fo Your Cheniks\_z - 





ES, this is an entirely New and Improved Plan of 
an old Practice. Every successful Life Insurance 
man in the pursuit of his business, has clients who 
desire larger lines of protection than he is able to place 
in his own Company, and has clients who are not eligible 
for protection under the regulations of his own Company. 
It is this surplus and substandard business which we 
want. 

Our plan is new in that we are bidding for this business 
and are willing to extend to this insurance man, who has 
earned such recognition, the same privileges, commis- 
sions, and renewals, which our Agents receive. 

This practice, we feel, will permit the Agent to devote 
more time to his own Company in that he has a regular 
and open channel in which to place all surplus business, 


and will permit him to give his undivided time to serving 
his clients. 


Guaranteed Non-Forfeitable Renewals 


One of the most important points in our plan of han- 
dling surplus and substandard lines is that we pay liberal 
frst year and renewal commissions on any volume ac- 
cepted from a broker or agent. We are giving especial 
attention to serving the agent who has been placing a 
small volume only, through channels other than his 
Company. 


Our Liberal First Year Commissions 

The high rate of interest earned on our funds (which 
funds are invested in the safest and most profitable se- 
cutities—mortgages on improved farm lands) and other 
factors operate to build such surplus funds as enable 
the Company to pay liberal commissions to Agents and 
at the same time offer policy contracts, both non-partici- 
pating and participating, which have become famous for 
their liberality to the insured and to the beneficiary. We 
pay dividends to the beneficiary on instalments and trust 
funds even where the insured carried a non-participating 
policy. For many years we have been paying 5% on 
Trust Funds and Income Settlement Options. 


Substandard Coverage Liberalized 


We are extending and liberalizing our Substandard Cov- 
trage. It is our earnest conviction that we are rendering 
the greatest Life Insurance service to the public by 
offering a policy of some kind to the largest number of 
deserving people. We believe that the Agent who has 
the best channels through which to handle all the busi- 
hess of deserving applicants is rendering maximum serv- 
te to his clients. This exceptional service will soon make 

Im an outstanding figure in his community. 


A Chance to Earn a Trip to the Pacific Coast. 


In the Agency organization of this Company, the 
highest honor awarded is membership in the~ Quarter 


M. E. Singleton, President 
LIFE ACCIDENT 





MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


HEALTH GROUP 


Million Club. The primary requirement for qualification 
is that the Agent during the Club Year, July 1 to June 30, 
must pay for $250,000 of life insurance under club rules. 
In addition to the honor which membership in the Club 
carries, the members of the Quarter Million Club are 
given an annual Convention Trip. 

This year the Quarter Million Club held their Conven- 
tion at the Home Office in St. Louis, and then spent a 
week cruising the Great Lakes. There were brokers and 
agents of other Companies qualified and in attendance. 

In 1923 the Convention of the Quarter Million Club will 
be held on the Pacific Coast. 

YOU can win membership in this Club under the same 
conditions extended our own men. You can visit the 
Pacific Coast, without any expense to yourself, in com- 


pany with the livest group of insurance men in the 
country. 


What Agents Who Are Using Cur Service Think 
“__he reached for his check book” 

“You are certainly efficiency and thoroughness personified. I 
received your wire and immediately called upcn Mr. ——, told him 
of our telephone conversation, showed him your telegram, and he 
reached for his check book, and gavéme a check in full for the first 
year’s premium. Words fail me to properly express to you the d_ep 
appreciation of the splendid co-operation you gave me. * * * I 
wrote Mr. —— today telling him that I hope to have the honor of 
attending the convention of the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany next year. I want to know you folks better.” 

“IT have placed $173,000 in your company since May 10” 

“T had the good luck yesterday of placing $50,000 on Mr, ——. 
This I gave you along with Mr. —— on whom you issued a like 
amount. * * * ]T am certainly pleased with the way things are 
being handled and mighty glad to get your weekly paper. I have 
placed $173,000 in your company since around May 10. Am waiting 
for some more issue which will be placed when I get it.” 

“Start from there to qualify” 

“You talk so much, and I have read so much, about your trip on 
the Great Lakes, that I got the fever for an ocean trip. * * * I 
will be back on the job by Sept. 25, and start from there to qualify 
for your Quarter Million Club to be with you on your trip to the 
Pacific Coast next year.” 

“—is much different from that of any other convention” 

“The personnel of the Convention, as well as the character of the 
entertainment and the feeling of good fellowship that prevails. is 
much different from that of any other conventions I have ever 
attended. These things are but another indication that the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company is a real organization. I thank you 
for all that made my visit one of keen enjoyment and real pleasure.” 


Start Now to Qualify for This Quarter 
Million Club Trip 


The first month of the new Club Year is history, but 
there are eleven months remaining in which you can 
qualify for this Club Trip. Determine today that you 
will be a member of the 1923 Convention party and begin 
to build plans which will qualify you. Procrastination 
will make the task more difficult, even impossible. 

Send us your surplus business this month and make 
the first move to qualify for this Quarter Million trip. 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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N. Y. May Be Biggest 
Re-insurance Market 


MANY FOREIGN OFFERINGS 
Brokers Arriving in Increasing Num- 
bers to Place Risks Which Europe 
Cannot Easily Absorb 
On the best of authority it is re- 
ported that representatives of German 
brokerage offices will offer fire and ma- 
rine re-insurance here to American 
companies for their acceptance. The 
possible development of the American 
markets for European re-insurance is 
one of the signs of the times, thought 
feasible because of the collapse of so 
many foreign re-insurance Companies 
and because of the stable value of the 
United States dollar in foreign exchange 
markets. What reception will greet 
these bearers of European offerings 
cannot be foretold but it is inherent 
American tradition to fight shy of out- 
side risks while the local field is pro- 
ductive of the needed volume of busi- 

ness. 

In conversation with the emissary 
of a European brokerage house a rep- 
resentative of The Eastern Under- 
writer learned that the opinion is wide- 
spread abroad that conditions here are 
more favorable than ever before for the 
introduction of outside risks. This rea- 
soning is founded on a belief that 
American markets are of such immense 
proportions that many individual com- 
panies cannot secure within this coun- 
try all the business they desire and 
hence will be in a receptive mood to in- 
spect contracts of re-insurance from 
Europe. 

Germany, in, particular, has almost a 
limitless volume of insurance to place, 
expressed in marks. As the value de- 
preciates, the output of marks in- 
creases with the result that German 
insurance companies find their reserves 


in marks insufficient to permit of the 
retention of full gross lines. Likewise, 
the re-insurance companies find them- 
selves dealing not wholly in re-insur- 
ance transactions if they accept con- 
tracts but also in a game of chance 
with the mark as an opponent. Re- 
insurance outside Germany remains as 
the only proposition for eliminating to 
the greatest possible extent the gam- 
bling chances of losing through ex- 
change fluctuations. 

Re-insurance purchased in dollars 
guarantees a foreign ceding company 
against loss suffered by virtue of a 
fall in exchange. <A decrease in the 
international value of any currency is 
balanced by the increased number of 
units procurable for every dollar ex- 
changed. Losses to the ceding com- 
panies develop only in case their cur- 
rencies rise, thereby decreasing the 
superior value of the dollar and to 
date the dollar has been enhancing in 
value. 

Whether New York will 
the distinction of being the world’s 
largest international re-insurance mar- 
ket is for the future to decide. Prob- 
ably not if the European markets 
manage to rehabilitate themselves with- 
in the next five years. Meanwhile this 
country can secure if it so desires.a 
gigantic volume of foreign re-insurance 
with comparatively little fear of com- 
petition from other countries now in 
ihe throes of economic difficulties and 
unable to experiment with re-insurance. 
As an institution re-insurance is of 
comnaratively recent origin in England 
and the United States, while the old- 
time re-insurers in Germany, Austria, 
Scandinavia and elsewhere on the Con- 
tinent still remain hors de combat from 
either their political connections dur- 
ing the war or their marine insurance 
ventures after the war. 

New York and other, American in- 
surance markets therefore alone remain 
able to bid for thousands of dollars of 
foreign re-insurance seeking to be ab- 


ever gain 


Answers Auto Questionnaire 


In a spirit of fun some representative 
of the Ohio Farmers has tixed up an- 
swers to the company’s automobile 
questionnaire: 

1. Is assured of legal age? 
Race or color? Brunette. 
Republican. Married? 

zZ. Has any insurance company 
declined or canceled insurance for or 
on behalf of the assured? Nix. If so, 
State particulars and give name of in- 
surance company. 

3. Has assured made claim for any 
automobile or other loss within the last 


I hope so. 
Nationality? 
Very much. 

ever 


three years? It so, give details. None 
whatever, 
4. Is the risk direct or brokered? 


Brokered through her husband. 

5. How long have you known the as- 
sured’? Hate to tell. 

6. Is assured financially able to own 
and maintain this automobile? Should 
say not, 

/. Is the assured 


involved in any 


sorbed. Underwriters here will not 
reach keenly for this business until 
assured of the integrity of the original 
risks and of the companies offering re- 
insurance. Many covers to be offered 
here are placed on large’ industrial 
plants of the first class as fire risks or 


upon their products against marine 
perils. This is the best class of busi- 
ness. It is presupposed that the gen- 


eral run of small accounts will not be 
brought here for inspection and certain 
rejection. 

Whatever may be born from the in- 
creasing efforts to create an interna- 
tional re-insurance market in this city 
will be watched with the greatest of 
interest by those who have seen the 
United States during the last twenty- 
two years gain supremacy in one field 
after another of human endeavor. 




















The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 
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Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 

















OF LONDON, BNGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 





financial .or business difficulty? 
won't tell. 

8. State how long the assured has 
been engaged in present occupation. 
Thirty years. And whether now em- 
ployed. Part of the time, balance rid- 
ing, 

9. Has the assured any source of in- 
come other than stated herein? She 
won't tell. 

10. Have you personally inspected the 
automobile? Every hour. Is it in good 
condition? Fine, green body, black fen- 
ders, white wheels—beautiful. 

11. By whom is automobile driven? 
Herself. 

12. Does the assured ever permit the 
automobile to be parked in the open 
over night? Never. She sleeps in it. 

13. Give name and address of party 
from whom purchased. Columbus, Ohio. 

14. If purchased on the installment 
plan what amount was paid down and 
terms of balance. Her husband paid 
cash, 

15. Is there any other mortgage or 
incumbrance on automobile? Never, 

16. Is the car rented, leased or used 
for carrying passengers for compensa- 
tion at any time? No one dares go 
near it. 

17. Does assured ever drive while in- 
toxicated? Think twice (don’t tell). 

18. Does assured or any of his author. 
ized drivers suffer from impaired eye- 
sight, hearing or mental disability? 


She 





Special Agent Reeves, of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, will discuss 
the recent Subway accident at tne 
August meeting of the New Jersey Spe- 
cial Agents’ Association to be held in 
Newark on August 14. At the Sep- 
tember meeting a speaker of national 
prominence, “a close friend of Presi- 
dent Harding and a_ political leader 
in the State of New Jersey,” will be 
the star. 











Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
HIREMEN’S INSURANCE 





COMPANY 


430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA ; 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornade and Automobile Insurance. 
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New Trenton Concern 
Not Insurance Co. 


TO DO BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Continental Underwriters Corporation 
of Trenton Has L. C. Thompson 
and Others Among Directors 


Several inquiries regarding the Con- 
tinental Underwriters Corporation of 
Trenton, N. J., have come into the A. M. 
Best office, and that concern has issued 
this report on it: 

The Continental Underwriters Cor- 
poration, 36 East State street, Trenton, 
New Jersey, was organized under the 
General Corporation Law of New Jer- 
sey, May 3, 1921. 

The objects are, as set forth in the 
certificate of incorporation.— 

“To transact the business of insur- 
ance brokers, managers and agents in 
any and all branches of the insurance 
business, and to act as insurance ex- 
perts, advisors, adjusters, inspectors 
and appraisers, subject to the insurance 
laws of the State of New Jersey, and 
such other states as the corporation 
may be lawfully doing business in from 
time to time.” 

The total authorized capital of the 
corporation set forth in the certificate 
is $100,000, divided into 1,000 shares of 
a par value of $100 each, of 8% cumu- 
lative preferred non-voting stock, and 
1,000 shares of common stock of no 
par value. The names and post-office 
addresses of the incorporators and the 
number of shares subscribed for by 
each as set forth in the certificate, are 
as follows: 

Sdward A. Rembe, Lambertville, N, J., 
8: Charette B. Horster, 158 Stuben St., 
East Orange, N. J., 1; Jean Campbell, 
52 Coyeman St., Newark, N. J., 5 

Under date of March 2 of this year, 


the Continental Underwriters Corpora- 
tion was licensed by the New Jersey 
Insurance Department as brokers for 
fire insurance and for insurance other 
than fire, the ofticer named therein a» 
having authority to act on behalf of 
the corporation being Edward A. 
Rembe, vice-president and manager. 

As shown by the application tor the 
above broker’s licenses, the officers of 
the corporation are as follows: 

F. R. Williamson, Flemington, N. J., 
president; Edward A. Rembe, Trenton, 
N. J., vice-president; Phil H. Brakely, 
Jr., Bordentown, N. J., secretary; Wm. 
A. Moore, Trenton, N. J., treasurer. 

The corporation was also licensed. on 
March 13, 1922, as agent for the Re- 
public Casualty Company of Pittsburgh, 
rennsylvania. 

It will be noted from the foregoing 
that the corporagion is not organized 
to do business as principal, but only 
as, agents or brokers. 

In addition to the above officers, a 
certificate of the corporation gives the 
following additional directors:—Charles 
A. King, Col. Thos. D. Landon, L. C. 
Thompson and J. J. Savitz. 

Mr Williamson is president of the 
Flemington National Bank of Fleming- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Mr. Rembe is engaged in the distribu- 
tion of securities. 

Mr. Moore is a young attorney and a 
member of the House of Assembly of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Brakely operates a tomato can- 
ning plant in Bordentown, New Jersey. 

Col. Thos. D. Landon, is Commandant 
or principal of the Bordentown Military 
institute, a school for boys, at Borden- 
town, New Jersey. 

L. ©. Thompson is a director of the 
Peoples National Insurance Company, 
a fire insurance company at Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. He is engaged in 
the real estate and insurance business 
in Trenton, N. J. 

J. J. Savitz is principal of the New 
Jersey State Normal School at Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


Automobile Stresses 
Trip Certificates 


SPECIAL INLAND INSURANCE 


“Aetna-izer” Gives Good Arguments to 
Agents for Selling This Coverage 
to Household Shippers 


With the railroad strike adding to 
the normal hazards of the transporta- 
tion of merchandise and household 
goods local agents have created for 
them the improved opportunity to sell 
inland marine insurance in addition wo 
strike and riot covers. The Automobile 
Insurance Company, which specializes 
in trip certificates covering against the 
hazards of inland rail, motor and water 
transportation, is soliciting agenes 
through the columns of “The Aetna-izer” 
to push the sale of this form of insur- 
ance. Following are some of the logical 
sales arguments together with ideas 
of the value of the reward to the agents 
for such efforts: 

The trip certificate issued by the in- 
land marine department of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company is designed 
to meet the needs of domestic shippers 
who want protection against loss of, or 
damage to, their goods through any 
transportation perils. 

A bill of lading furnishes only limitea 
grounds for recovery from the carrier. 
Many things specifically excluded from 
it may happen to a shipment of goods 
between the original shipping point and 
final destination. Railroads are not re- 
sponsible for damage to goods in their 
custody when caused by flood, tornado 
or lightning, all of which disasters are 
specifically excluded as “acts of God.” 
Neither are they responsible for dat- 
age to goods by fire, when in terminals, 
except for the first forty-eight hours 
after notification of their arrival has 
been given. A trip certificate covers 
all these exemptions and limitations. 


On land, a trip certificate insures 
against loss or damage caused by fire, 
lightning, cyclone, tornado, flood (mean 
ing the rising of navigable waters), col- 
lision of conveyance, derailment, over- 
turning of trucks or collapse of bridges. 
On water, it covers loss or damage 
caused by the stranding, sinking, burn- 
ing or collision of the vessel, including 
general average and salvage charges for 
which the assured is liable. 

Trip certificates are most frequently 
issued to owners of household goods 
for both long and short trips, but many 
other classes of shippers find this form 
of coverage exactly suited to their 
needs. Manufacturers, producers, job- 
bers and distributors shipping raw ma- 
terials or finished goods either by 
motor truck, rail or inland or coasting 
vessels are frequent purchasers of trip 
certificates 

With a little well directed effort on 
the part of the agent, trip certificate 
business may become very profitable. 
To get this business, it is essential that 
the agent acquaint his possible clien- 
tele with his facilities for writing this 
and other forms of inland marine cov- 
erage. Since they are wanted always 
for special occasions, trip certificates 
cannot well be solicited indiscriminate- 
ly. Because of this, it is a good thing 
for an agent to circularize his clients 
occasionally on the subject of trip cer- 
tificate coverage. Business may also 
be obtained through other insurance 
agents who have no facilities for writ- 
ing trip certificates. It is, therefore, a 
good plan to let the other insurance 
agencies in your town know that you 
are equipped to handle this class of 
business for them when any of their 
clients require coverage of this type. 
As the Automobile Insurance Companv 
is practically alone in the field, it will 
pay you to establish such contacts. An- 
other way to obtain leads is to keep 
in touch with trucking concerns and 
expressmen. 

Trip certificate premiums often run 
into large sums. One of our agents 
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wrote a certificate for a Pittsburgh 
man who was moving some valuable 


paintings from that city to Washing:on., 


The premium amounted to $1,750. An- 
other agent covered ten motor truck 
loads of tire fabrics in transit from 
Pawtucket, R. L, to Akron, Ohio. The 


premium for these trip certificates was 
$1,875. For shipments of household 
goods, a premium of $60 and upwards 
is not at all unusual. Premiums of 
this size are well worth the preliminary 
time and effort which it takes to get 
the business started. Trip certificates 
can be sold in practically every town 
in the country and at all seasons of 
the year. 


WAREHOUSE MEETING 


Many Interests Meet at New York 
Board Rooms and Agree 
to Co-operate 

At a meeting to consider safety and 
fire hazard conditions in warehouses in 
this city, resulting from the Manutfac- 
turers’ Transit Company’s fire in Jane 
street last month, it was decided to 
appoint a sub-committee to see what 
are the most effective methods of ex- 
cluding dangerous materials from ware- 
houses; to define just what is danger 
ous, and to look into existing regula- 
tions, with an aim to improve them. 

The spirit was one of co-operation, 
and at the meeting were representa 
tives of the New York City Fire De- 
partment, New York Board, New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, National 
Board, the Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, Office of the Collector of the Port 
of New York and Bureau of Explosives 
of the American Railroad Association. 
About twenty-five were in attendance. 
The meeting was held in the New York 
Board rooms. 


It seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion that drastic new regulations 
are not necessary, but what is more 


important is carrying out of the exist 
ing regulations and correct reporting 
of the nature of materials stored in 
warehouses. 


COVER GOLF CHAMPION 


Royal Indemnity to Protect Gene 
Sarazen in Event of His 
Injuring Others 


Golfers liability is growing into quite 
a coverage, and no wonder, in view of 
the thousands of golf clubs and tens 
of thousands of golfers. 

A new insurance contract announced 
this week is that of the Royal Indem- 
nity in agreeing to protect Gene Sara- 
zen, open champion of the United 
States, against claims which may be 
made in the event that he should in 
advertently cause such injuries. 

Quite a number of companies are now 
writing this indemnity. 


RELIANCE DIVIDEND 

The Reliance of Philadelphia, which 
is now owned by the Fire Association 
interests, has increased its dividend 
rate to 12%. This is about equivalent 
to 6% on the market value and is virtu- 
ally the same return on the market 
value as Fire Association and Victory 
stocks are making. 


NEW TAXI COMPANIES 
Within the last few days several new 
taxi, companies have put cabs on the 
streets in Manhattan and the number 
of such vehicles in operation is begin- 
ning to look normal for the first time 
since July 1. 


APPOINTS HERMAN 
The Sun has appointed Maurice Her- 
man, Bible House, its uptown manager, 


George B. Miller, a well-known Mil- 
Waukee agent, is to retire from. busi- 
Hess 


Sumner Rhodes, secretary of the Kast- 


ern Union, is taking a vacation in Mas- 


sachusetts. 


“National Underwriter” 
Has 25th Anniversary 


HOW PAPER MADE ITS START 


W. S. Crawford Tells Inside Story of 
Engagement of C. M. Cartwright 
as Managing Editor 


The National Underwriter is twenty- 
five years old and in an anniversary 
number which is tip-top in every re- 
spect the history of that paper is traced 
lu @ MOsl inceresting manner. Edward 
J. Wohlgemuth, founder of the paper 
and president of the “National Under- 
writer,” indulges in reminiscences tell- 
ing how the paper was born. Mr. 
Mr, Wohlgemuth started the paper at 
Cincinnati as “The Ohio Underwriter” 
in 1897. 

During the course of his article, Mr. 
Wohlgemuth said: 

“{ doubt whether any paper started 
ever had the leyal support and cordial 
good will of the mass of its readers so 
thoroughly as did “The Ohio Under- 
writer’ during its first few years. Look- 
ing back in the light of a quarter cen- 
tury of publishing experience, I cannot 
see how a newspaper enterprise could 
have been started with greater chances 
of success, although it was virtually 
without capital. A part-time bookkeeper 
and office man in the person of Harry 
M. Diggins, still with the company and 
a loyal and faithful collaborator, in- 
curred the only office expense in addi- 
tion to rent and incidentals. The office 
consisted of a single desk in the St. 
Paul building, for which the rental was 
$5 a month. The youthful editor was 
also the business manager. He drew 
no salary at all, taking from the busi- 
ness only what was necessary. As the 
publication dates were arranged so that 
he could spend one-half his time on the 
road, even one-half of his living ex- 
pense was traveling expense, charge- 
uble to business getting and the edi- 
torial department in about equal pro- 








H. A, Smith, President S.2, 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


REN Tess UN POON isis atenscacicenns on ease cases cabanas $2,000,000.06 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 

RINGS) DORM oiioks cccsesvcsennardavceresevcertevssed Hesereeees 15,754,759.88 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims..................... 3,251,740. 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 6,104,998.40 


Total Assets January 1, 1921.... 


4 es ae. mgr ard 
. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ase’t Secretary 
F.D ian G. F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$8,604,998.40 





veveeeeeeeess$27,111,498.98 


R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 
F, B. Seymour, Treasurer 














portions; for not only did the business 
manager while on the road solicit ad- 
vertisements and subscriptions but he 
also wrote the most readable part of 
what went into the p@per; whereas dur- 


ing the week that was spent at the 
office getting out the paper business 


matters were also attended to. 

“Compare this with the usual method 
of starting a publishing enterprise. 
Under the most favorable circum- 
stances it takes years to build the news 
gnd editorial service, the circulation 
and advertising up to a point where 
the income equals a reasonable expense, 
and all this time ordinarily capital must 
be put in. In after years, in starting a 
small monthly paper, we expended $20,- 
000 before the paper went on a self- 
sustaining basis. 

“The Ohio Underwriter’ solicited 
virtually no advertisements the first six 
months of its existence, even in its 
home city of Cincinnati. Then one day 
the publisher went down on Third 
street and secured the advertisements 
of eight of the local companies in a 
single afternoon and these advertise- 
ments continued in the paper until the 
companies, all but one of them, which 
is still in business, retired from the 
field, 

“Ohio was a good state in which to 
start an insurance paper, for the reason 
that there was at that time quite a 





direct causes of 


many other, localities. 


conflagration. 


Henry Evans 


Home Office: 


Eighty Maiden Lane 
New York 





Chicago 











Poor Risks vs. Good 


|b is well known that the hazardous conditions brought out as the 

the recent Arverne, L. IL, conflagration, exist in 
Flimsy frame construction, inflammable roofing, 
congestion and lack of fire breaks, could easily have been diminished if 
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large number of local, small but good 
companies whose advertisements the 
paper could hope to secure by the end 
of its first year, although it hardly 
dared even look to New York or Hart- 
ford or Philadelphia and ask for the 
advertising of the great companies. 
The paper was two years old before an 
advertising representative visited the 
eastern centers and it was two or three 
years old before many of the companies 
subscribed for it. It was forced to sub- 
sist on the field and this it was able to 
do during the try-out period only by 
reason of the low expense at which it 
was conducted.” 


How Cartwright Joined Paper 


William S. Crawford, of the “Jour- 
nal of Commerce,” who for some years 
was with the “National Underwriter,” 


tells how Charles M. Cartwright, now 
managing editor of the “National Un- 
derwriter,” went with that paper. He 
Says: 

“So far the enterprise had been a ‘one 
man propositicn.’ Some others were 
employed, but mainly in a_ clerical 
capacity or in the compilation of hand 
books. The time for an important 
change had come. It was impossible 
for one man longer to carry the entire 
editorial load, supervise the business 
department and actually get most of 
the business. For some months Mr. 
Wohlgemuth had been debating the 
question whether he should attempt to 
get C. I. Hitchcock, insurance editor of 
the Chicago ‘Record-Herald,’ or C. M. 
Cartwright, insurance editor of the Chi- 
cago ‘Inter-Ocean,’ as editor. Mr, Hitch- 
cock was the senior by some years in 
point of service, had greater prestige 
and a wider acquaintance and had a 
valuable string of papers for which he 
acted as correspondent. Mr. Cartwright 
had made great progress in a few years 
as an insurance editor and Mr. Wohl- 
gemuth regarded him as a ‘comer.’ He 
had great admiration for both these 
men, but he had to consider the finan- 
cial side and he questioned whether he 
could meet the terms Mr. Hitchcock 
would demand, even assuming that he 
would consider a proposition to come 
to Cincinnati at all. Mr. Wohlgemuth 
finally decided to approach Mr. Cart- 
wright and in May, 1899, he came to 
Cincinnati as managing editor and 
acquired an interest in the paper. That 
was a union of two men who supple- 
mented each other.” 


THE STANDARD LICENSED 
The Standard Insurance Company of 
New York, organized by interests affili- 
ated with the Tokio Marine & Fire of 
Japan, and which has $2,000,000 capital 
and surplus, has been licensed by New 
York State. It will have a management 
the same as the United States fire man- 
agement of the Tokio, while the under- 
writing policy of the two companies will 
be the same. 
OVERWORK NOT COVERED 
The Minnesota supreme court has 
decided that the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law of that state does not cover 
cases where the continued strain of 


overwork results in the final break- 
down of the worker. Unless some spe- 
cific event causes a violent accident 


the worker cannot be considered to be 
under the protection of the law. 





W. Rogers Primm has been appointed 
state manager for Iowa of the American 
Life of Detroit. 
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Some Talk of Special 
Insurance for Radio 


COST OF EQUIPMENT GOES UP 


Country Spending $5,000,000 Weekly 
for Sets; Recent Armory 
Exhibition 





Increase in fire insurance. hazards tn 
private apartments and other dwellings, 
as a result of the installation of radio 
apparatus and equipment, has brought 
up the subject in fire insurange circles 
as to whether it would be feasible to 
“take radio out of fire insurance,” and 
special insurance forms be prepared 
covering radio insurance exclusively. 

J. C. Forsyth, chief inspector of the 
electrical department of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, expressed 
the opinion that the special insurance 
of radio apparatus in private dwellings, 
hotels, cabarets, apartment houses, etc., 
and particularly in the agricultural dis- 
tricts where fire hazards are higher 
during summer months might prove a 
profitable and good arrangement for 
the fire insurance companies. 

“Radio sets are generally the most 
expensive articles of furniture in the 
modern apartment house or private 
dwelling today,” he said. “In the recent 
radio exhibit in the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory in this city radio appa- 
ratus was on exhibition that cost all 
the way from $350 upwards. There 
were radio desk cabinets, radio indoor 
antenna frames, radio lamp sets, and 
other expensive furniture connected 
with radio that are worthy of having 
separate insurance. Separate policies 
are sometimes taken out upon paint- 
ings, automobiles, pianolas and victro- 
las, and there is no reason that I can 
see why radio sets should not also 
be handled in the same way. 

“Farmers throughout the country are 
now installing radio sets in their homes 
so that they may be enabled to secure 
daily reports upon agricultural condi- 
tions, market reports, etc. Farms, 
however, are subject to lightning dis- 
turbances more so than in the cities 
and the farmers therefore, would be 
best benefited by the proposed radio 
insurance. Quite a little special busi- 
ness could be underwritten by fire in- 
surance companies.” 

How Plan Would Be Feasible 

Other insurance men interested said 
they believed that the plan would prove 
feasible but only if it is proven that 
a fire is confined to the radio apparatus 
itself when it is struck by lightning. 
“If it is shown that fires that break 
out in homes where radio apparatus 
is installed,” said a general adjuster, 
“are confined exclusively to that ap- 
paratus or possibly the immediate sur- 
roundings, such as window curtains, 
etc., then separate insurance of radio 
sets would be advisable. But if fires 
broke out elsewhere in the premises 
due to some other cause and _ finally 
spread to the radio sets then the plan 
would not do as the sets would come 
under the general insurance forms 
taken out upon the furniture itself. 
Some forms provide for ‘electrical ap 
paratus and fixtures’ in a general poli- 
cy and, of course, this would include 
any radio sets that might be on the 
premises.” 

The field for radio insurance can well 
be judged from the fact that America 
is now spending about $5,000,000 a 
week for radio equipment. “It is safe 
to estimate,” says a magazine devoted 
to radio, “that in these times of de- 
pression when people are supposed not 
to have money to spend, the American 
public has already invested $100,000,000 
in little boxes and tubes and coils of 
wire whose sole function is to bring 
entertainment or information to the 
home. And this is only the start. An 
annual radio business of $400,000,000 is 
confidently expected.’ Another reli- 
able radio publication says that a sur- 
vey of the entire country by the De- 
partment of Commerce and other agen- 


cies reveals that in New York City 
alone there are 300,000 radio amateurs 
owning radio receiving sets or listening 
nightly to broadcasting programs. It is 
estimated that in the United States 
alone there are about 1,500,000 home 
instruments in use.” 

TO USE N. Y. PROFITS FORM 

Profits form Number 1 of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange will be 
the basis of the new profits form sanc- 
tioned by the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association following the com- 
promise reached last week at Rich- 
mond, Va., between the association and 
the North River and United States Fire. 
The Association omits the word “net” 
from its form while the companies drop 
the word “gross.” As a result of the 
agreement the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association will continue to 
furnish the companies with the filing 
and rating service through the Virginia 
Inspection and Rating Bureau. 


SUES STATE FUND 

Charging that he was the victim of 
negligent medical treatment following 
an injury to his spine, and that false 
testimony was offered against him to 
thwart a claim against the California 
State compensation insurance fund, 
Simon Pinto, formerly an employe of 
the Union Construction Company of 
Oakland, has filed action in the United 
States District Court for a_ total of 
$15,000 damages against the State fund, 
the Union Construction Company and 
Drs. C. P, Maddux and O. EF. Kuhn. 


H. J. BRICKLEY IN NEWARK 

Harold J. Brickley has completed his 
course of training at the Aetna Life’s 
Home Office and is now serving as a 
special agent at the Newark branch 
office. 

Henry P. Latham has been trans- 
ferred from the’ inspection department 
to the Home Office agency department 
and is now receiving a course of train- 
ing in special agency work. 


INSANE ASYLUM DISABILITY 

Confinement in an insane asylum is 
held to be confining disability as con- 
templated by accident and health poli- 
cies. This was recently decided by 
Judge Callaghan in a case before the 
Supreme Court in Brooklyn, 
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Under the heading of “Fire Fighting, 
Past and Present,’ the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ monthly publica- 
tion, “Safeguarding America Against 
Fire,” in the current issue publishes 
both an exhaustive and picturesque his- 
tory of the development of fire extin 
guishing apparatus. Tracing organized 
fire fighting from the date of the great 
London fire in 1666, the article sketches 
the progress accomplished during each 
succeeding generation until the present 
time, when fire fighting has become 
such a highly developed science that 
the demon monster fire is nearly always 
brought quickly under the control of 
its attackers. 3 

Following is part two of the histort- 


cal sketch published in “Safeguarding 
America Against Fire”: 


The Fire Societies 

However, the earliest public fire fight- 
ing organizations, of any account, seem 
to have been the so-called “Fire So 
cieties’’—-volunteer associations com- 
posed of friends and neighbors who 
combined preparedness for combating 
fires with social diversion, in about 
equal proportions. The prospectus of 
one of these volunteer organizations, 
known as the Phoenix Fire Society, 
founded in Boston in the year 1788, is 
an interesting old document, and prob- 
ably typical, Some of the articles to 
which its exclusive membership was 
required to subscribe are quaintly naive 
when read in this essentially mechani 
cal age. 

Among the charter provisions of the 
Phoenix F ire Society were the fixing of 
membership at thirty; arrangement for 
quarterly meetings, at which strict ad- 
herence to formal parliamentary proce- 
dure was demanded of all members, and 
the payment of a fine of one shilling 
for avoidable absence from regular 
meetings. Under penalty of three shil- 
lings’ fine for each deficiency, every 
member was required to keep constant- 
ly by him, in good order, two buckets 
painted with the colors of the society 
a brace of capacious leather bags, and 
an iron bed-key with which to loosen 
and make available for use the rope 
that, in the days of our Spartan fore- 
fathers, served not too comfortably as 
a bed spring. A visiting committee of 
three, appointed by the moderator of 
the society, made frequent inspections 
of this equipment. 

In time of fire, the society, like the 
London brigades, confined its minis- 
trations to the property of members 
only. When the alarm was cried, each 
member, seizing his accoutrement, was 
supposed to repair forthwith to the 
dwelling, shop or other property of that 
one of the thirty whose possessions 
were being incinerated. Upon arrival, 
each placed himself under the immedi- 
ate command of this member. Lest 
members experience difficulty in identi- 
fying each other in the confusion of 
fire fighting and salvaging, a pass-word 
or countersign, changed. at stated in- 
tervals, was provided, Admission to 
the society was by ballot, and member- 
ship was looked upon as a warrant of 
social prominence in the community. 

A great number of these societies 
grew up prior to, and right after, the 
Revolutionary War, and each had its 
own charter requirements; but as these 
differed in detail rather than in spirit, 
those of the Boston society mentioned, 
may be regarded as characteristic. 
Many societies maintained a pepsion 
fund for the benefit of widows of mem- 
bers killed in the performance of duty. 


Origin of the Volunteer System 
Towards the close of the eighteenth 
ntury, population and property values 
in to mount sharply; so did the 
nt of insurance in force, and so 
the number of fires. About 
ils Time, too, the use of hand-drawn 





ee 


engines, pumped manually, became 
more extensive, and the exclusive fire 
societies, which had served their pur- 
pose, gradually gave place to the un- 
salaried volunteer system, with its com- 
panies of engine, hose and bucket men. 
It is worthy of mention that George 
Washington was a regularly enrolled 
volunteer fireman of Alexandria, Va., 
and that even during the period of his 
active command in the Revolutionary 
War, he demonstrated his abiding in- 
terest in the business of fire-fighting by 
purchasing, out of his own pocket, and 
presenting to a volunteer company of 
Philadelphia what, for those days, was 
a sizable hand-pumper. 

Under the direction of fire wardens, 
appointed one for each ward in the 
larger cities, these companies were or- 
ganized to fight fire wherever and when- 
ever it occurred, without discriminat- 
ing in the matter of property owner- 
ship—something the societies which 
preceded them had not done. This, 
however, was not the unmixed blessing 
it would appear to be at first blush, for 
as the number of crganizations grew, 
rivalry between them became so bitter 
as sometimes seriously to interfere 
with the proper discharge of their 
duties. They raced each other to fires, 
the first company on the scene not in- 
frequently taking up a strategic posi- 
tion about the source of water supply 
and defending it well but not too wisely 
against its rivals. Pitched, and some- 
times sanguinary, battles were not at 
all unusual, in which the fire—the rea- 
son for the visit—-was completely for- 
gotten in the melee, 

Incessant bickerings between com- 
panies, even when they did not lead to 
open hostility, were hardly conducive 
to the speedy extinguishment of fires 
which, after all, was the real purpose 
in creating and maintaining these vol- 
unteer companies. Nor, again, was 
their attitude towards mechanical 
progress and improvement calculated 
to advance those desirable ends. When, 
early in the nineteenth century, rubber 
fire hose in threaded lengths was intro- 
duced, making it possible to stretch a 
line to a fire from a distance of a block 
or more away, its use was violently 
opposed by the volunteers, on the 
ground that it tended to put distance 
between the men and the fire. Their 
proper place, so they asserted, was at 
all times close to the flames. Urging 
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the use of threaded hose cost more than 
one volunteer fireman his company 
membership. 

A few years later, when the volun- 
teers had become somewhat reconciled 
to the employment of connected hose, 
a new target for their opposition was 
raised by the efforts to perfect and 
introduce a steam fire engine to take 
the place of the clumsy hand-operated 
type. In New York especially, follow- 
ing the severe fire of 1835, the need of 
better fire extinguishing facilities be- 
came apparent to the public. 

Some of the large: cities already pos- 
sessed liberal supplies of water under 
a fair amount of pressure, and this, 
combined with the use of the jointed 
hose, led to the hope that by connect- 
ing the hose directly to the hydrants 
sufficient force might be obtained effec- 
tually to throw water as high as the 
roofs of buildings of the type then prev- 
alent. This hope, failing of realization, 
resulted in directing attention once 
more to a means of generating pump- 
ing pressure. 

The Mechanics’ Institute of New York 
came forward in the late 30’s with an 
offer of a gold medai, its highest award, 
for the best practical method of apply- 
ing steam power to fire engines. Cap- 
tain John Ericcson, afterwards the de- 
signer of the victorious Monitor, secured 
the medal by presenting plans for a 
steam fire engine possessing power 
equivalent to that of 108 men. 

Introduction of the Steam Pumper 

Although a certain John Braithwaite, 
of London, had devised a steam pump- 
ing engine as early as 1829, it was not 
until a dozen years later that the first 
engine operated by steam appeared in 
America. Called, not without a certain 
piquancy, “The Exterminator,” it was 
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tested in New York in 1841. It de- 
veloped 20 horse-power, and, according 
to contemporary claim, could do the 
work of approximately six hand-engines, 
requiring a crew of only three men to 
operate it. However, it appears that 
“The Exterminator” was abortive. In 
subsequent use it failed to live up to 
the high expectations the test had 
aroused, so that it was soon abandoned. 
Not until another dozen years had 
elapsed did a really successful steam 
fire engine come upon the scene, and 
the honor of fathering it belongs to the 
city of Cincinnati, Ohio. There, early 
in 1853, through the pioneer efforts of 
A. B, Latta, an engine known as the 
“Joe Ross” was tested. It triumphed 
in an especially arranged competition 
with the hand-pumpers, and continued 
thereafter to perform satisfactorily. 
“Old Joe Ross,” as the engine came 
affectionately to be called, marked the 
opening of a new epoch. 

Along with the honor of producing 
the first continuously practical steam 
fire engine, to Cincinnati goes also the 
credit of adopting the first paid fire 
department, in the same year. For, 
with the introduction of the steam- 
pumper, it became necessary to install 
a permanent force to keep up steam. 
Also, the volunteers had conceived a 
strong prejudice against the steam en- 
gine, a dislike which persisted for many 
years. 

Apart, however, from the reactionary 
attitude towards improvements, and the 
inefficiency due to the absence of co- 
operation between units, two other 
weaknesses in the volunteer system 
soon developed, which finally contri- 
buted to its abolition. One of these 
weaknesses yas the social activity, 
over-indulgence in which undoubtedly 
tended to laxness of discipline. Houses 
maintained for the purpose of shelter- 
ing engines ard equipment became 
club-rooms where volunteers and their 
friends were wont to foregather for an 
evening of jollity and sometimes, it 
must be confessed, immoderate con- 
viviality. Not unknown, in fact, in some 
fire houses, were completely stocked 
bars boasting all of the elaborate, pre- 
Volsteadian fittings. One station was 
known to have converted a grand piano 
into an ice box, so that thirst, in addi- 
tion to fire, might be expeditiously 
quenched. Such merrymaking was cer- 
tain to react unfavorably upon the con- 
trol of a body of men always subject 
to call for active service. Social activi- 
ties—parades, chowder parties, balls, 
picnics and prize fights—while harm- 
less enough in themselves, claimed 
more and more of the time of men in 
whose hands lay the fire-safety of great 
and growing cities. 

Moreover, interference in local poli- 
tics by concerted attempts to sway their 
course, further diverted attention from 
the business in hand. More than one 
political scheme was evolved—and car- 
ried through—in these fire houses of a 
by-gone day. In this connection, it is 
of interest to note—as, indeed, many 
old-timers will recall—that the late 
Richard Croker, for many years grand 
sachem of Tammany Hall, gained his 
start politically through his member- 
ship in a New York volynteer fire com- 
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pany—old “America 6,” as it was called 
—of which William Tweed, of “Tweed 
Ring” notoriety, was organizer and fore- 
man. 

Notwithstanding the manifest weak- 
nesses inherent in the volunteer sys- 
tem, it was not until the middle of the 
nineteenth century that the idea of the 
paid fire department obtained a hearing. 
As late as 1833, a volunteer firemen’s 
association went on record as asking 
those who have preferred “hiring” men, 
“if such service has been or ever will 
be for sale, or to let,” and also, “to con- 
sider the amount of taxation that would 
be necessary for such an object,” 

(To Be Continued) 





BALTIMORE DISPUTE ENDED 





‘National Board Reaches Agreements 
With Baltimore Organization on 
Old Salvage Controversy 


t A dispute of long standing between 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the Baltimore underwriters 
over control of the Salvage Corps has 
ended. The settlement was effected 
on the basis of the Baltimore agents 
pgreeing to pay 2% on all fire premiums 
‘for the next two years. 

The controversy, which had many 
angles, finally resolved into a question 
of .voting power by direct representa- 
tion or proxy in which the Baltimore 
organization contended their charter 
provided for voting power by only cor- 
porate members. 


CHEMICALS EFFECTIVE 


Actual experience has demonstrated 
that chemical extinguishers are not 
only serviceable in quenching fires and 
reducing the insurance cost to automo- 
bile owners but also afford effectual 
protection against bandits. 

George W. Cooper, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., members of his family and Miss 
Helen Neville, while making an auto- 
mobile trip to Atlantic City and pass- 
ing along a lonely detour in New Jer- 
sey thirty-five miles from the resort on 
Saturday, August 5, were ordered to 
jhalt by three men who jumped from 
the bushes. Cooper picked up a nickel- 
plated extinguisher and pointed it at 
the men, Throwing a chemical stream 
in front of the touring car, Cooper 
plunged onward. The bandits got out 
of the way just in time to avoid being 
run over. They fired at the rapidly 
disappearing machine, but inflicted no 
harm to the tourists. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 
Walter J. Devine & Co., Inc., have 
~been commissioned for the Philadelphia 
territory by the Home Fire & Marine 


of San Francisco and the Knicker- 
bocker of New York, and James KE. 


Walsh by the Reliable Fire of Dayton, 
Ohio. These Philadelphia agencies have 
been discontinued: Crittenden & Swope 
‘for the Duquesne Underwriters of Pitts- 
burgh; James EH. Walsh for the Home 
Fire & Marine; J. P. Wilkenson & Co. 
for the Abeille Fire of Paris, France, 
and James S. Young & Co. for the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh. 





STILL FIRES GROW 
Fires in all parts of the country re- 
‘sulting from the explosion of private 
‘whiskey stills continue to grow in num- 
‘ber. Two such fires within two days 
were recently reported from San Fran- 
i{cisco alone. In one a fireman was prob- 


ably fatally injured and a woman 
‘severely burned, says “Safeguarding 


(America Against Fire,” 
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Plan Big Survey Of 
Existing Hazards And 
Fire Fighting Data 


ACTIVITY OF U. S. CHAMBER 


Information for Fire Prevention Com- 
mittees of Chambers of Commerce 
and Boards of Trade 


The Insurance Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
has prepared a definite program for fire 
prevention and fire fighting activities. 
The material will be published for the 
use of the fire prevention committee of 
the local chambers of commerce and 
trade organizations. In the preparation 
of the material the chamber has the 
active co-operation of national organi- 
zations interested in fire prevention and 
will thus receive expert assistance in 
the treatment of each subject. 

The chamber recommends that the 
fire prevention committee make a gen- 
eral survey of the existing fire hazards 
and fire fighting facilities of the com- 
munity as a whole. This should also 
include local business and industrial 
properties. 

September Suggested 

It is suggested that the survey be 
made in September in order that dur- 
ing Fire Prevention Week in October 
particular emphasis may be placed on 
items of the greatest local community 
interest. 

The chamber’s insurance department 
has prepared an outline for the general 
guidance of the fire prevention com- 
mittee when making the survey sug- 
gested. The general outline of survey 
community review follows: 

I. FIRE FIGHTING FACILITIES 
Water Supply 

1. Source—Whether the supply comes 
direct from a pumping station, reser- 
voir or standpipe; the location of the 
reservoir or standpipe; its available 
supply and the pressure maintained. 

2. Distribution System—Size of water 
mains, number and interconnection of 
mains, valves, hydrants and their dis- 
tribution. Age and character of equip- 
ment. 

3. Organization and Management—-In- 
spection of system, maintenance of 
equipment, prevention of freezing, 

Fire Department 

1. Equipment-—Kind, amount and dis- 
tribution of equipment, degree of ser- 
viceability and installation of standard- 
ized couplings. 

2. Personnel—-Paid or volunteer, num- 
ber, fire methods used, morale. 

3. Organization and Supervision-—In- 
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spections, reports, records, company or- 
ganization. 
Fire Alarm System 

1. Equipment—Type and extent of 
equipment, location (as regards disable- 
ment by fire), number of telephones. 

2. Organization and  Supervision— 
Operation of system, maintenance, per- 
sonnel. 

Fire Department Auxiliaries 


1. Fire Marshal—<Activities and au- 
thority. | 

2. Police Department—-Size, person- 
nel, organization, willingness to co- 
operate. 

3. Public Service Corporations—Co- 
operation to be expected from street 


railway companies, lighting companies, 
ete. 

4. Telephone Service—Overhead or 
conduit wiring, personnel, maintenance, 
efficiency of organization, 

5. Private Piant Protection—Extent 
and efficiency of private fire fighting 
facilities, willingness to aid, location. 

6. Outside Emergency Aid—Location 
of nearby towns, their fire fighting facil- 
ities, co-operation. 

Il, STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS AND 
HAZARDS 
Building Department 

1. Building Laws and Ordinances 
Nature of building code and other re- 
strictions on building. 

2. Organization and Morale of Build- 
ing Inspectors-—-Quality of inspectors, 
enforcement of laws. 

Explosives and Inflammables 

1. Laws and Regulations 
regarding storage, supervision, care and 
use, 

2. Enforcement How supervised and 
enforced, permits, records and inspec- 
tions. 

Electricity 

1. Laws and Ordinances —Regulation 
of voltage, location of stations, wiring 
(overhead conduit). 

2. Organization and Control—-Care of 
equipment, inspections, methods used 
in electric light and power wiring, per- 
mits and records. 

Conflagration Hazard 

Sections, mercantile or other, in 
which sweeping fires may start or get 
under way: 

1. What can be done to safeguard 
these sections by careful inspection, 
strict regulations, automatic sprinklers, 
ete. 

2. What can be done to check spread 
of a conflagration—-Erection of fireproof 
buildings, installation of outside sprink- 
lers, use of fire doors, shutters, wire 
glass, etc., to check passage of fire. 

Ill. SUGGESTED CO-OPERATIVE 

AGENCIES 

To be complete the community sur- 

vey should also include a study of all 


Provisions | 


local agencies, such as those suggested 
below, which are in a position to render 
assistance in fire prevention work, by 
active service, publicity or education. 

1. Fire Underwriters and Other In- 
surance Associations—Fire prevention 
activities, service rendered by their fire 
patrols. 

2. Civic organizations, women’s 
leagues and other bodies interested in 
cleaning up of the city, and prevention 
of fires. 

3. Schools—Instruction in 
vention and checking the 
fires. 

4. Municipal Officials—Qualifications, 
efforts exerted for prevention of fire. 

5. Fire Marshals, Fire Chiefs and Po- 
lice Officials—Authority and prevention 
activities. 

6. Legislation making individuals lia- 
ble for expenses of fire departments, or 
losses by fire due to their negligence, 

7. Newspapers—Proper publicity. 

Individual Property Review 

In a survey of individual property, 
specific attention should be given to the 
following items: 

Exposure Hazard—A study should be 
made of your premises to determine if 
they are surrounded by or exposed to 
property which is inflammable or other- 
wise hazardous. Reasonable means 
should be taken to minimize the physi- 
cal exposure hazard of your property— 
such as fire proofing doors, windows 
and outside walls, extending fire walls 
above roof, providing non-combustible 
roofs, etc. 

Construction-—A portion of your in- 
surance rate is based on deficiencies 
in the physical construction of your 
property. A study should be made of 
these-- such as unprotected elevator and 
other vertical shafts, horizontal open- 
ings, excessive areas undivided by fire 
walls, concealed spaces, etc.—and rea- 
sonable methods should be considered 
for correcting such deficiencies. 

Protection—-Without adequate fire 
alarm and extinguishing facilities, the 
best located and constructed property 
may suffer from fire either in building 
or contents. So-called fireproof build- 
ings are frequently ruined by burning 
contents. If a careful study is made 
of the deficiencies cf your property in 
this respect and they are corrected—by 
installing metal waste and ash cans, 
fire buckets, chemical extinguishers, 
automatic sprinkler or standpipe sys- 
tems, etce.—-yon will find the investment 
highly profitable. 

Occupancy Certain dangerous fire 
hazards are inherent in every business. 
A study of the nature of your business 
should be made and proper care given 
to the isolation of material, machines 
or processes which may unduly occa- 
sion or accelerate fires. 
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To Boost Exhibit 


FIRE CHIEF HAYS CO-OPERATING 








More Enthusiasm Wanted By Project- 
ors of Insurance Exhibit as Pub- 
licity Campaign is Planned 
“Unless the fire insurance companies 
become more generally interested in 
the First National Fire Prevention Ex- 
hibition what will be the most complete 
and effective fire prevention campaign 
ever undertaken in this country will 

lose its effect.” 

This was the opinion expressed by an 
official of one of the organizations that 
is sponsoring the enterprise this week 
when commenting upon the slow prog- 
ress that the affair is making. “For 
this reason,” he continued, “a nation 
wide publicity campaign has _ been 
planned, the wheels for which will be 
set in motion at once. While the exposi- 
tion is to be held in New York next fall, 
Baltimore has taken more interest in 
it than any other community and the 
campaign will be launched from there. 
The Government is also expected to 
give support to the movement,” 

Thus far the makers of fire-fighting 
and fire-retarding devices and appli- 
ances, the manufacturers of fire resis- 
tive materials and fire department ap- 
paratus, have shown the most interest in 
the exhibit and have been taking space. 
Among the latter a large exhibit of the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company will be 
particularly prominent. Some of the 
fire insurance companies are talking of 
buying space, but the response is not 
as rapid as the organizations interested 
in the exhibit would desire. 

Although Fire Chief Kenlon has re- 
turned to Europe and it has been 
rumored that he would represent the 
Fire Department at the exhibit, he has 
left for San Francisco upon a protracted 
stay. Fire Commissioner Drennan has, 
therefore, assigned Fire Chief Hays to 
co-operate with the General Exposition 
Company under whose auspices the ex- 
position will be chiefly conducted. 


Constructive Program Planned 

“With the support of the Fire Depart- 
ment of New York City, the exposition 
will be recognized as of such construc- 
tive value that it will be looked for- 
ward to as an annual affair,” predicted 
A. E. MacKinnon, general manager and 
chairman of the exposition committee, 
to a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter this week. “The program 
thus far laid out,” he continued, “will 
be in accord with every step taken by 
the city to the end that each feature 
will be constructive and of value to the 
exhibitors and the public alike. 

“The advertising and sales value of 
the personal contact with the public 
that the exhibitors will have in this 
exposition will be recognized at once 
as there is nothing so stimulating to 
business as an exposition of this na- 
ture, especially as it is to be the visual 
expression of the work of the men and 
organizations long identified with every 
intelligent effort to reduce fire losses, 
and, in the event of failure, to protect 
the public when they do occur. A very 
probable fire loss of over five hundred 
millions this year is mute testimony to 
the fact that those engaged in allied 
fire preventative industries cannot af- 
ford to sit back at this time.” 

Mr. MacKinnon has gone on a rapid 
trip to various cities that are particu- 
larly interested in the. fire prevention 
movement and expects to report splen- 
did results upon his return. 

AUTO PRICES CUT 

Slices in the prices of automobiles 
strike renewed fear in the hearts of 

utomobile underwriters, for the danger 
of over-insurance will be prolonged. If 
Heury Ford and Durant clinch in com- 


petition mo knowing: where the revision 
of pi S will lead to 


INSURANCE WOMEN TO DINE 


Commissioner Donaldson to Talk on 
Human Side of Insurance 
Business 


A dinner under the auspices of the 
Insurance Society of New York will be 
given on the night of October 30 at the 
Drug. and Chemical Club. It is to be 
th® first dinner of the kind for women 
of the business and there will be about 
two hftndred present. 

The chief speaker of the evening will 
be Thomas B. Donaldson, Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania. This 
will be the second commissioner to 
meet the insurance women of New York 
around the table, as Superintendent 
Stoddard addressed them at a tea given 
a few months ago. 

Mr. Donaldson, sometimes called the 
most human of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners, will talk on “The Human Side 
of An Insurance Department.” 


DISBROW ON RECIPROCALS 


Sees Mystery in Their Operation and 
Wonders Why They Don’t Pub- 
lish All Figures 


“How a Reciprocal Indemnity Ex- 
change Can Be Organized and Ope- 
rated,” is the tithe of a pamphlet by 
Charles W. Disbrow, president of the 
American Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, being sent broadcast 
by that company. 

Mr. Disbrow says he has never been 
able to figure out how a reciprocal hon- 
estly managed, which intends to meet 
every obligation in full, can possibly do 
business any cheaper than a regular 
company, There must be the same 
losses around in the same cities and 
such losses are certainly greater than 
40% of a regular premium. 

“There is a big satisfaction in doing 
business as a regular company under 
state supervision,” he says. “When you 
get examined and the examiner has 
done his worst you know exactly where 
you stand and you can publish your 
figures to the world without fear. Until 
1 learn that there is no mystery about 
the figures of reciprocals, why they 
won't publish all their figures, why paid 
lobbies are kept at the sessions of the 
Legislatures to prevent the passage of 
bills looking towards compelling the 
publishing of all the figures of recipro- 
cals I prefer to keep out of that game.” 


UNIONS TO MEET 
The meeting of the Eastern and 
Western Union in New England next 
month will have an unusually large 
attendance. 
the features of the occasion. 


A banquet will be one of - 
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What I'd like to know is this: odist elder in the throes of a camp 
Why is it that a man who never Meeting 
apologizes or makes excuses for his Just because golf to a great extent 


conduct anywhere else, is always full 
of them on the golf links? 

“That’s a rotten way to play,” he 
says, after slicing into the woods, or, 
“Oh, what a punk putter I am!” 

And later on, “I’m really ashamed of 
the way I handle a brassie,” and forty 
other more or less faultfinding expres- 
sions during the afternoon. 

Now you never hear this same indi- 
vidual exclaim, “Wasn’t that a raw deal 
I put over on Smith,” or, “I ought to be 
locked up for the way I[ talked to the 
office boy,” and “It’s a shame the way 
I lied to my wife about having an en 
gagement with an important customer 
that time I stayed out till 3 a. m. play 
ing poker.” 

We sure are a curious race of people 
and consistency with us is often as 
rare as a day in June and even rarer 
than that, 

The other day I played golf out at 
Ardsley-on-the-Hudson. 

I had for companions a lawyer and a 
William street fire insurance man. 

Of course I expected the lawyer to 
lie about his strokes and tell how he 
traveled around the links in the eighties 
only the day before, but I confess when 
the fire insurance chap began to pre 
varicate about his past performances 
on the links, I was «a good deal aston- 
ished. 

And how both of them did pour out 
apologies for their play. It sounded 
like the confessions of an old-time Meth- 


o 


FERGUSON BACK NEXT MONTH 


American Foreign Marine Manager 
Visits European Maritime Na- 
tions Making Appointments 


John Ferguson, marine manager of 
the American Foreign Insurance Assv- 
ciation, is expected back in New York 
during the first or second week of Sep- 
tember from his trip to Europe where 
he has planted the American Foreign 
as a marine business getter in foreign 
fields. Mr. Ferguson has made severa: 
trips from England, where he main- 
tains his headquarters, to France, Hol- 


land, Belgium, Scandinavia and else- 
where and appointed marine under- 
writers as agents for the AFIA. That 


his efforts are being recognized by the 
British and other insurance interests 
was made manifest recently, as is wide- 
ly known, by the publication of certain 
statements in one or more English news- 
papers that the entrance of the AFIA 
was not particularly welcome. 

While the partly denunciatory article 
is not given undue importance from the 
point of view of the contents alone, 
the mere fact that anything has been 
said with regard to the entrance of the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion brands Mr. Ferguson’s efforts as 
successful as any can be in these days 
of partial stagnation in marine insur- 
ance lines throughout the world. 


INDICTMENT DISMISSED 
After investigating the circumstances 
connected with the Jane street ware- 
house fire the Grand Jury has refused to 
indict the Manufacturers’ Transit Ware- 
house Company for manslaughter in the 
second degree. Thus the criminal phase 
of a fire that has been of interest to 
fire insurance agents in all parts of 

the country has come to an end. 


is played on Sunday is no reason why 
the course should be turned into a con- 
fessional and | for one am tired of list- 
ening to the golfers’ explanations, Most 
of us have troubles enough of our own 
that take up a substantial amount of 
time to cogitate upon and settle with- 
out having those of others thrust upon 
one. 

I'll say we do. 

This game of golf seems to be almost 
wholly a temperamental process. When 
we feel good and get a four on the first 
hole the whole world looks bright and 
we feel as though we really ought to 
enter the National Open and show Wal- 
ter Hagen and Chick Evans how good 
we actually are and then we tie up for 
the second and plop into the pond thirty 
feet ahead, and Pharaoh’s plagues and 
Job's boils seem picayune compared to 
our troubles. So then to justify our- 
selves we begin on the grand old apolo 
getic stuff and keep it up the rest of the 
afternoon just as though our friends 
liked to hear it. 

Of course | don’t presume this article 
is going to reform the golf or business 
playing world, but if it helps some poor 
sinner to start even a small reformation 
act, the author will be tickled almost to 
death, 

So why not cut it out and send it to 
the worst golf apologizer you know? 


Sha glrage Wraahe_ 


FRANKLIN STOCKHOLDERS 


There Are 1,013 of Them Scattered 
Through Thirty-seven States 
and Canada 


Of the 1,013 stockholders of the 
Franklin Fire 560 of the stockholders 
are men, 374 are women and 79 are 


estates. The stockholders are scattered 
through thirty-seven states and Canada. 
There are 40,000 shares outstanding, 
forty-six of which, by the way, are held 
in Mississippi. 
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Pyrene People Demand 
Real Test in Public 


AFTERMATH OF SUBWAY, FIRE 
Extinguisher Had Been Criticised By 
Corporation Counsel O’Brien, of 

This City 





A demand has been made upon Mayor 


Hylan and President Hedley of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
for a public test of pyrene fire extin- 


guishers under conditions identical with 


those that prevailed in the Lexington 
Avenue subway fire on July 6. In let- 
ters to the Mayor and Mr. Hedley, 


Walter Bauer, president of the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company, calls for the 
test because of the attack of Corpora- 
tion Counsel O’Brien on the Transit 
Commission's — report. Mr. O’Brien 
wrote that the use of pyrene in the 
subways was “too importan: to be set- 
tled in private.” 

“The Mayor, and his Commissioners,” 
said Mr. Bauer, when making public his 
letters, “evidently are priming them- 
selves for a political fight this fall and 
since the Trangit Commission, a legal 
state body, which has these matters 
under its supervision, has come out 
strongly in favor of pyrene, the Mayor 
apparently sees an opportunity for 
making political capital by denouncing 
this product. If he is honestly in error, 
a public demonstration of pyrene ex- 
tinguishers in action under exacting 
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conditions ought to be final and con- 
vincing. 

“The real cause of the suffering in 
the Lexington Avenue subway fire was 
burning insulation, as the Transit Com- 
mission, after a lengthy investigation 
in which it was aided by United States 
Bureau of Mines experts, determined. 
There is no doubt about this finding, as 
all scientific authorities, save possibly 
two or three chemists employed by the 
city, are in agreement. Pyrene has no 
harmful effect, and while 3,000,000 of 
these extinguishers are now in use there 
is no case on record where injury can be 
traced to this product.” 

“When the 
sets a date for this test,” 
wrote to the Mayor, “I earnestly re- 
quest your presence. I assure you that 
there wil! be no versonal danger in wit- 
nessing such a demonstration. 

“Five minutes after you reached the 
scene of the Lexington Avenue fire you 
condemned the pyrene extinguishe1, 
thus throwing the subway traveling 
public into a state of alarm and panic. 
Here is an opportunity to prove your 
statements about pyrene, or, failing in 
that, to help right a great wrong that 
you have done this company.” 


Interborough Company 


Mr. Bauer 


PHILADELPHIA SUBURBAN ROW 
Four days after they had gone in 
effect, the rate changes in the territory 

of the Philadelphia Suburban Un 

writers’ Association were temporarily 
suspended on August 4 due to strong 
opposition voiced by some member 
companies of the association. A _ spe- 
cial meeting of the association will be 
held within a few weeks to consider 
the objections that in certain suburban 


towns around Philadelphia the » 
rates are too low and in others too 
high. The new arrangement of rates 


provides for six classifications instead 
of three, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters having graded the classe» 
while the association applied the rates. 
Three years were consumed in prepar- 
the 


ing new schedules, which when 
placed in operation on the first of the 
month immediately drew hostile fire. 


NEW JOB FOR SAMUEL 

New York, August 7, 1922. 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter:—As 
the insurance business will probably 
fall in line sooner or later and appoint 
a dictator a la Will Hays, Judge Landis 
and Augustus Thomas, please enter my 
nomination of Hon. Samuel Untermyer 

for that office. 

S. NICOLL SCHWARTZ, 

80 Maiden Lane. 


NEW BALTIMORE COMPANY 

The new Homestead Fire Insurance 
Company is in process of organization 
and is being promoted by Richard Wil- 
liams, 17 North Chester street, Balti- 
more. 


Charles F. Enderly, of New York, 
who is one of the best posted line ex- 
perts in America, has returned from 


an automobile trip to Lake George. 
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Pennsylvania Mutuals Meet 


(Continued from page 12) 


companies and more building and loan 
associations than any other state. The 
laws of 1921 made such restrictions of 
mutuals as were absolutely necessary. 

Commissioner Donaldson asserted 
that stock company insurance is the 
cheapest thing the American business 
man has ever bought and that Phila- 
delphia fire insurance men attend to 
their own affairs and are too busy to 
give time to blackguarding mutual com- 
panies. 

The commissioner suggested that the 
association. should use its influence to 
prevent the failure of mutual companies 
which cannot meet their obligations 
and the insurance department will help 
the efforts. There has. been no failure 
of mutual fire insurance companies in 
Pennsylvania since the twelve fake 
companies, organized and conducted by 
two ex-convicts, were put out of exist- 
ence. No outside company is permitted 
to enter the state until the insurance 
department is fully satisfied of its 
stability and soundness. He said he 
does not understand why every mutual 
fire insurance company in the state is 
not a member of the Pennsylvania asso 
ciation. 

The commissioner stated that lecture 


courses. on insurance are being § ar- 
ranged to cover the entire state and 
insurance libraries are being estab- 


lished wherever it-is feasible to do so. 
He remarked that there never was an 
insurance trust in America and _ pre- 
dicted that there never would be. He 
advised the association and the mutual 
companies to unite with the Retail 
Credit Bureau of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce as the best way 
to guard against bad risks. The bureau 
has records of 400,000 retail buyers, 
25,000 of whom are bad risks. 

Secretary Henry L. Gise, of the Far- 
mers Mutual Insurance Company, of 
Lancaster County, expressed the opin- 
ion that the writing of an associated 
policy would be of great benefit to mu- 
tual fire insurance interests in this 
state, He said that this is being done 
by stock companies and furnishes max- 
imum protection at minimum cost. By 
co-operating stock companies are ren- 
dering better service with reduced ex- 
penses. Mutual companies should do 
likewise. By the mutual companies of 
a county or adjoining counties combin- 
ing a large risk could be written as 
easily as a small risk. Greater economy 
would be effected and better protection 
afforded to policyholders. It would 
eliminate the delay of writing risks by 
twelve or fifteen companies. There 
would be only one company to deal 
with and only one company to pay by 
the insured. The associated policy is 
necessary to meet the competition of 
stock companies. 

Secretary Ames Bloom, of the Sun- 
bury Mutual, said that there should be 
some system available in getting all 
mutual companies in the state into the 
association. He proposed districting 
the state and appointing a deputy for 
each district to call on the directors 
of the companies located in the district 
and urge them to join the association. 
When this is consummated, he said, 
the association will exert greater influ- 
ence upon the Legislature, 


Serious Loss Situation 


President B. W. Dambly, of the Per- 
kiomen Valley Mutual, speaking on 
“Business Depression and Fire Losses,” 
declared that it is clear to all under- 
writers that in times of business stress 
and about the first of the year losses 
invariably increase. This is most no- 
ticeable in business centres. The 1921 
loss record was only exceeded once, 
although values had considerably de- 
creased since 1920. He said 1922 prom- 
ises to surpass 1921 in tremendous 
losses, Fire losses in Great Britain 
since 1920 show a remarkable decrease. 
This State stands second in colossal 
losses during the past five years. He 
asserted that the only way this condi- 
tion can be combatted is to awaken the 
public to the fact that they pay the 
losses and that he who burns his prop- 


erty is a public offender. He declared 
that a serious condition confronts us. 
Companies should keep in mind that 
the moral hazard is most conspicuous 
in times of stress. He suggested as a 
possible prevention of incendiary fires 
that every mutual company in Penn- 
sylvania on January 1, 1923, offer a 
reward of from $500 to $1,000 for the 
apprehension and conviction of anyone 
responsible for criminal fires. A stand- 
ing reward for the detection of in- 
cendiary fires will get the support of 
the majority of insurance users. 

The advisability of adopting meas- 
ures to aid companies subjected to ex- 
traordinary heavy losses or to aid com- 
panies in overcoming financial difficul- 
ties was referred to the executive com- 
mittee with power to act. The com- 
mittee was also empowered to select 
the place of holding the annual conven- 
tion in 1923. The prevailing sentiment 
was in favor of the western part of the 
state, but no suitable place had been 
offered. 

The following officers and committee 
members for the ensuing year were 
chosen by a unanimous vote:  Presi- 
dent, Wilmer Crow, Harrisburg; vice- 
president, O. S. Marshall, Rural Valley; 
second vice-president, E. P. Wicker- 
sham, Coatesville; third vice-president, 
T. M. Trout, Landisville; secretary, El- 
wood Hoot, West Point; treasurer, Hon. 
L. P. G. Fegley, Boyertown; chairman 
emeritus, Hon. C. R. Lantz. Executive 
Committee—Rev. H. R. Gibbel, Lititz; 
James E. Walter, Lebanon; Hon. A. D. 
Fetterolf, Collegeville; Henry A. James, 
Doylestown; Henry S. Kulp, Norris- 
town; Paul W. Pearson, West Chester; 
Guy C. Eaby, Paradise. State Associa- 
tion director to National Association, 
Rev. Henry R. Gibbel. Delegate to Na- 
tional Convention, Ellwood Hoot. 


HENRY NOW MANAGER 
J. W. Henry, who, for many years, 
has been a member of the firm of Eyler 
& Henry, general agents, has been ap- 
pointed manager and adjuster at Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding Evler & Henry, Mr. 
Henry is widely known in Pennsylvania 


insurance circles, where he has been 
active in the Insurance Federation. 
The Pittsburgh general agency has 


jurisdiction over Western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia for casualty and 
surety lines. 


With Guy C. Macdonald as editor, the 
Pacific Coast departments of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire and the Norwich Union 
Indemnity are jointly issuing a house 
organ. 
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Holman 50 Years With 
Commercial Union 


COAST AGENTS SEND IN RISKS 





Pacific Coast Manager Began Insur- 
ance Career as Office Boy; Wide 


Circle of Friends 
Charles J. Holman, Pacific Coast 
manager of the Commercial Union 


group, and president of the California 
Insurance Company, is celebrating his 
fiftieth anniversary with the Commer- 
cial Union. According to the “Under- 
writers’ Report,” the San Francisco 
office has been swamped with risks sent 
by agents in compliment to the anni- 
versary. Mr. Holman numbers his 
friends by the hundreds, many of them 
being made while in New York as assis- 
tant United States manager of the Com- 
mercial Union, but his popularity quick- 
ly extended to the Coast after he ar- 
rived there and agents got to know him. 
The San Francisco paper has this to 
say of Mr. Holman: 

“It was in 1873 that Manager Holman 
first entered the employ of the com- 
pany, the Pacific Coast affairs of which 
he now manages. Mr. Holman shows 
little of the effects of time and we sur- 
mise that he was only a youngster 
when he began his insurance Career, 
for today he is one of the most active 
managers on the Pacific Coast. 

Began As Office Boy 

“Charles J. Holman is a native of 
New York City. He was educated in 
the public schools of that city, and it 
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was there that he entered upon his in- 
surance career in 1873, as office boy 
for the Commercial Union of London. 
The fact that he started on the lowest 
rung of the ladder of business might 
have indicated that some day he was 
to achieve fame. 

“During the following ten years pro- 
motions came rapidly to young Holman, 
To him it was more than a passing 
event, when in 1883, the Commercial 
Union sent him to Cincinnati to open 
a department tor the company with the 
title of secretary, at that city. He re- 
mained there for seven years, after 
which time he moved to Denver, Colo., 


where he managed the company’s 
Northwestern department. 
“In 1899, when the late Charles 


Sewell, United States manager for the 
Commercial Union, passed away, Mr. 
Holman was called to New York, hav- 
ing been advanced to the post of assis- 
tant United States manager to Manager 
A. H. Wray. It was not until twenty 
years later that he came to California. 
In the summer of 1919, the Pacific Coast 
insurance fraternity was complimented 
when the Commercial Union fleet sent 
Charles J. Holman to San Francisco as 
manager for the companies’ office on 
this coast. At the same time he was 
elected president of the California In- 
surance Company of San Francisco.” 


G. M. LOVEJOY, JR., A SPECIAL 

George M, Lovejoy, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant special agent of the 
Great American Fire for Eastern Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, with offices 
at Boston. He is a son of Vice-Presi- 
dent Lovejoy of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, and for the past two years has 
been inspector and examiner at the 
home office of the Great American for 
the New England department. He is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and served during 
the World War as a lieutenant in the 
Coast Artillery Corps. 

NEW CHICAGO FIRM 

Edson & Company has been organ- 
ized under the laws of Illinois to con- 
duct a general insurance business in 
that state, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. It has also acquired an interest 
in Edson & Company, of Delaware, and 
Edson & Company, of New York, with 
offices at New York, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Baltimore, Buffalo and Washing- 
ton. The officers of the new company 
are: Henry Edson, president; J. Sam- 
uel Turner, vice-president; Frank Ten- 
ney, secretary, and J. Z. Kibler, treas- 
urer. Mr. Turner was formerly with 
the bonding claim department of the 
Maryland Casualty of Baltimore. 





FAIR BOOTH LITERATURE 
Pedigo, Rogers & Co., Home agents 
in Glasgow, Ky., had a booth at the 
Glasgow County Fair which cost them 
$27. They placed literature into hands 
of 8,000 insurance prospects. 





BACK FROM HOT SPRINGS 
Henry Evans, chairman of the Amer- 
ica Fore Companies, has returned from 
Hot Springs, Va. 
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Rate- Cutting ng Deplored 
In Marine Market 


BIDS BELOW 


Insufficiency of Business and Heavy 
Overhead Expenses Drive Some 
to Disregard Past Experiences 


PROFIT LINE 


Assertions still float around the ma- 
rine insurance market that certain un- 
derwriting offices are maintaining a 
persistent policy of rate-cutting on 
cargo risks, slicing premium offerings 
even to the point where the majority 
of underwriters regard them as ridicu- 
lously unprofitable. Within recent 
weeks it was thought that the com- 
petitive battle had abated in severity, 
but apparently the truc2 did not cover 
the entire market, An insufficiency of 
business and heavy overhead expenses 
are given as the fundamental causes for 
the struggle for risks. 

If the reports have truthful founda- 
tions nothing of benefit will be derived 
from such methods of securing marine 
premiums. It is unethical, mutually 
antagonistic and ultimately disastrous 
to most offices which engage in these 
tactics. The British markets offer one 
of the best examples that could be 
desired as a deterrent. Over there the 
insurance press is full of pessimistic 
statements of marine underwriters be- 
wailing the sad conclusions of the bat- 
tle that started with the overthrow of 
the Joint Hull Agreement. Concession 
after concession in hull values fol- 
lowed, as inducements for businesa, 
until finally the market awoke from 
its temporary orgy of economic dissipa- 
tion to find itself burdened with im- 
mense potential liabilities and a de- 
creased amount of reserves to meet 
losses, not “possible” but certain to 
follow if marine underwriting is at all a 
science and not a gambling undertak- 
ing. 

In answer to the opposition voiced 
against aggravated rate-cutting cam- 
paigns certain underwriters will say, 
“What can we do if we cannot get busi- 
ness when the rates throughout the 
market are all alike?” The only logical 
reply is “If you cannot weather the 
storm, withdraw from marine under- 
writing and engage in some other busi- 
ness.” All of which sounds excellent in 
a class of academicians, but falls upon 
deaf ears when addressed to some- 
one backed against the wall and fight- 
ing desperately for existence. 

Unfortunately it is not alone the 
nomadic offices that are alleged to be 
guilty of rate-cutting. Some of the 
oldest and most powerful agencies are 
said to be participating in rate-cutting 
tactics which are bringing the generat 
level of cargo rates in certain trades 
to the place where little or no profit 
can be foreseen, but where the par- 
ticular offices believe it expedient to 
bear patiently losses in the immediate 
future in order to retain the accounts 
for better days to come. 

This is an ancient method for squelch- 
ing competition successfully used by 
America’s largest oil trust and other 
corporations but which occasionally 
fails of accomplishment if the fight 1s 
too long drawn out. It is to be de- 
plored that reckless rate-slicing is be- 
ing employed by any companies or 
agencies in this market or urged on by 
brokers. The marine market is fight- 
ing a hard battle to elevate itself dur- 
ing this long slump in international 
trade and internal dissensions will avail 
nothing in the way of strengthening 
marine insurance as an American un- 
dertaking for aiding American, shipping 





RAIN POLICY PAID $9,055 
A rain insurance policy, written by 
Marietta & Bickel, Wadena County, 
Minn., saved the day for the Benton 
County Agricultural Association, as the 
Home paid $9,055 rain insurance. 


More Agitation For 
Conference Abroad 


WANT RE-INSURANCE IMPROVED 


Letter to British Paper Voices Support 
for Gathering of World’s Fire 
And Marine Men 





Agitation in Europe for an interna- 
tional conference to treat with prob- 
lems of re-insurance is still being car- 
ried on with undaunted fervor by cer- 
tain companies and insurance maga- 
zines. The convention in Scandinavia 
several months ago served to bring to 
the public attention several difficulties 
alleged to be connected with the con- 
duct of fire and marine re-insurance. 
To secure the changes and reforms 
sought by those sponsoring them more 
widespread recognition of the evils is 
necessary and to gain this essential 
support there is being created continu- 
ally increasing sentiment favorable to 
an international conference sometime 
next year. 

Following is a communication ad- 
dressed to the editor of “The Review” 
in London relative to the proposed con- 
ference and also extracts from “The 
Scandinavian Insurance Magazine” 
commending the suggestions: 

“My letter, which appeared in your 
issue of June 26, seems to have excited 
considerable interest on the Continent. 
In that letter I suggested the advis- 
ability of a round-table conference be- 
tween managers of re-insurance com- 
panies to discuss certain matters which 
could only be adjusted by such means. 
My correspondents not only approve 
the idea, but urge that the conference 
should be made international. ‘Re- 
insurance, writes a French correspond- 
ent, ‘is more than anything else an 
international industry, and, as you 
state, there are many points which 
could be discussed and many problems 
which could be solved at a round-table 
conference if international, for the 
benefit of the whole of this industry.’ 

“The editor of The Scandinavian, 
Copenhagen, sends me a copy of his 
paper, in which, commenting editorially 
on my ietter, he says, ‘a little reflection 
will show that re-insurance perhaps the 
most international business, must re- 
quire international treatment to remove 
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1923, and be held in three sections: 
fire, marine, and accident. But Great 
Britain must take the initiative. For 
that purpose, Mr. W. A. Curtis, F.LA., 
would, I know, be pleased to act as 
honorary secretary pro tem., in order 
to proceed with the preliminary ar- 
rangements, if only the managers of 
our leading re-insurance companies 
would show that they are as alive to 
the great need for more co-operation 
between re-insurance and direct com- 
panies, as our Continental neighbors 
are. 

“Letters should be sent dixget to 
Mr. Curtis, 110, Cannon Street, London, 
E.C. 

“Yours truly, 
“GEORGE ALLAN. 
“London E.C.4., July 26, 1922.” 


The following is the article in the 
current issue of The Scandinavian to 
which Mr. Allan makes reference:— 

“In our June issue we once more 
invited the Institute of London Under- 
writers to tell the marine insurance 
world why in the name of common 
sense British underwriters are so singu- 
larly apathetic concerning the calling 
together of an international marine in- 
surance’ conference. Pending the 
answer on that very reasonable ques- 
tion, we are more than pleased to learn 
from a circular letter to the British 
insurance journals that at least the 
British re-insurers understand the im- 
mense good to be derived from confer- 
ences like those advocated in = our 
columns.’ 

“After quoting the letter, the writer 
continues:~—“True enough, Mr. Allan 
only suggests a British conference, but 
a little reflection will show that re- 
insurance, perhaps the most interna- 

, tional business, must require interna- 


tional treatment to remove the cancer 


the cancer eating into the system of re- ji eating into the system of re-insurance. 


insurance’ and proceeds to suggest an 
international conference, which woulda 
mean a mighty strengthening of the 
position of the re-insurers. 
“Undoubtedly, co-operation between 
re-insurance companies is necessary and 
urgent. I agree with my correspond 
ents that the conference should be made 
international, at which companies coul¢ 
be represented by their managing di 
rectors, Managers and secretaries. I 
might well be arranged for June or July, 


In the interest of the re-insurance busi- 
ness, we therefore suggest that Mr. Al- 
‘an should extend his invitation so as 
‘o comprise all re-insurers of whatso- 
‘ver nation. To get such a conference 
vould mean a mighty strengthening of 
he position of the re-insurers, and 
‘ould, we fear, force the direct-writing 
mpanies out of their vaults, and then 
e would finally have the international 
‘arine insurance conference. There- 
.ore, Re-insurers, Unite!” 
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NATIONAL BENEFIT MAY CLOSE 


Move Made by Stockholders to Wind 
Up Company’s Affairs; British 
General to Take Over Policies 


Small hopes are entertained for the 
life of the National Benefit, of England, 
which has been in financial difficulties 
and will probably be wound up shortly 
if the wishes of certain stockholders 
are carried out. Reports from Eng- 
lang appear to be somewhat conflicting, 
one or two stating that perhaps the 
company may be saved from entire 
elimination while others mention that 
the British General will take over the 
existing National Benefit policies on 
fire, automobile and casualty risks. No 
mention is made of the disposition of 
marine, life and bond policies, which 
naturally gives rise to the assumption 
that these lines proved too unprofitable 
to be of value to the British General. 

The National Benefit gained atten- 
tion in the American markets during 
the war period largely through the per- 
sonality of its marine manager, Mau- 
rice Diaz, who has recently resigned. 
Mr. Diaz made one or more trips to 
this country and concluded preliminary 
arrangements with a domestic under- 
writing office for the admission of the 
National Benefit, a scheme that never 
bore fruit. 


JENNINGS ON THE FARM 

R. B. Jennings, the popular loss man 
formerly with William H. McGee & 
Co., is spending his summer away from 
William and Beaver streets. A com- 
fortable farm in the country has claim 
now upon Mr. Jennings’ time. He will 
remain in the country till next month 
and then soon afterwards probably 
make connections with the loss depart- 
ment of some underwriting office. Mr. 
Jennings is too popular to be allowed 
to forsake the local marine market 
for longer than he has. Eugene J. 
Coleman, who has been associated with 
Mr. Jennings in the office at 82 Beaver 
street, is still in that building. 





HOW WILL COTTON RATES GO? 

The Cotton Fire & Marine Under- 
writers will soon take up for considera- 
tion the new cotton rate schedule for 
the 1922-1923 season, which begins on 
September 1. So far no prognostica- 
tions can, be made concerning the turn 
which the cotton rates may make. In 
some circles it is predicted that in 
view of the severe competition practiced 
in other branches of marine insurance 
there will be no increase in, the rates, 
for fear the opposing group of cotton 
underwriters might render them in- 
operative. 


NEW MAINE SPECIAL 

D. W. Tozier, who has been appointed 
special agent of the Fireman’s Fund in 
Maine, was born in that state, and is a 
graduate of Colby College. He was em- 
ployed by the New England Insurance 
Exchange in 1917, and from there went 
to the Fireman’s Fund. He has a large 
acquaintance in that state. 





H. T. CHESTER IN EUROPE 
Hawley T. Chester, of Platt, Fuller 
& Co., left Saturday for Europe where 
he expecis to stay on business in the 
interests of the Insurance Company of 
North America for three months or 
longer, 
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Insurance of Surplus Value ; 
And/or Prospective Profits 


By SVEND ANDERSEN, General Manager Danske Lloyd, 
of Copenhagen 


Part 2 














Passing on to the extra profit Men: 
tioned in item (2), one is confront at 
with an entirely different matter. This 
form of gains occurs only in special 
instances; it is, therefore, not defined 
in advance, so that it could not be made 
the object of an insurance contract by 
applying certain general rules. Insur- 
ance in this case takes place ad lib., 
the assured in every single instance 
estimating possibility and amount of 
profit expected by him and asking for 
equivalent cover. The logical conse- 
quences thereof are that it must be 
left to the discretion of the underwriter 
whether he will accept this insurance 
or not, and in practice, as a rule, this 
method is adopted. Now it is, however, 
the underwriter’s aim to write business, 
and frequently a profit insurance will 
be just as desirable as the correspond- 
ing principal insurance. For this rea- 
son it is often agreed, in rough outlines, 
that insurances of this kind may be 
accepted in all cases where there is 
no reason for declining them. And here 
the fact that the insurance is frequently 
applied for after the risk of the prin- 
cipal insurance has attached, that 1s, 
after the vessel has started on her 
journey, plays a part. Therefore, there 
is no absolute proof that goods, to which 
the profit refers, exist at the moment 
when the insurance is effected. This 
will be dealt with more fully later. 


An entirely different aspect presents 
itself when profit on goods re-sold be: 
fore or after discharging is concernew 
The party who was the first buyer and 
who insured the cost-price plus 10%, 
has now sold the goods with a profit 
of, say 10%, therefore at 20% above 
the original cost-price. If, moreover, 
they re-sell the goods including the in- 
surance protection, then they will have 
engaged themselves to render insur 
ance for the full selling price, and 
often, as e. g. in the corn and _ pro- 
visions trade, also insurance for a profit 
above the selling price, this profit of a 
given percentage being due to the new 
buyer. The assured therefore is actu- 
ally in need of further insurance, viz. 
for the difference between the amount 
insured under the original policy and 
the new selling price, to which may be 
added the profit of the consignee. 


Price Changes and Re-selling 


If the reselling takes place before 
shipment, then the parties can agree 
without difficulty as to conforming the 
amount insured to the new selling 
price; it is, however, different, if the 
consignment is at sea, because in tn*3 
case the uncertainty as to the fate of 
the object assured plays a role. Here 
the underwriter cannot very well under 
take the obligation to write any addi- 
tional insurance based upon the sale 
of goods at sea. He must always ad- 
here strictly to his right to a critical 
examination of the integrity of the 
goods, before accepting the insurance. 
In cases where an agreement by con- 
‘tract exists in respect to the princi- 
pal insurance, he may cover every ad- 
ditional insurance of this kind, if the 
risk is not to be regarded as prejudiced 
at the moment of application, that is, 
when the progress of the journey is 
to be considered as normal according 
to all news at hand at this date—or 
because there are no such news. It 
could appear to be unfair, if a client 
could not consider himself at all events 
covered by way of contract for addi: 
tional insurances of this kind which he 
has to render himself in view of his 
buyer. But the underwriter will have 
to protect himself against the abuse of 
pro forma sales of consignments in 


overdue ships being construed and thus 
extra profits being procured for seller 
and buyer. Even if these two act bona 
fide, but if the underwriter has knowl- 
cdge of a ship being overdue or having 
been brought into a port of refuge, he 
must be entitled to decline the addi- 
tional insurance and to relieve himself 
of the consequences of a loss already 
occurred, 

The fourth of the rules established 
for the insurance of interests, viz. in- 
surance of increased value owing to a 
rise in the market is the most interest- 
ing of all. This proper surplus value 
is to be judged according to its being 
written under maintenance of the claim 
on an existent interest (a) at the com- 
mencement of the risk, more definitely 
described by writing the insurance; 
(b) at the occurrence of a loss, judged 
in accordance with the general rules 
as to its assessment, or (c) at any 
moment during the journey. 

Market Value Fluctuations 

Prices in the goods trade are contin 
ually fluctuating. The rate of exchange 
in one country falls and that in another 
country rises, and conditions of sale 
and disposal of merchandise bought 
vary almost automatically in proportion 
thereto. Very frequently a buyer fav 
ored by a rise in the market sees his 
merchandise increase in value, partly 
because the chances of disposing of the 
goods at the place of destination im 
prove daily, partly because the goods 
become more and more costly at the 
place of production, and consequently 
they cannot be had at the same prices 
at which the articles were offered be- 
fore. The owner of these goods has 
for this reason an increased interest 
in the arrival of the goods, an interest. 
however, which cannot be calculated 
at a fixed amount in proportion to the 
cost-price. but which may be ascer- 
tained almost exactly at a given mo- 
ment in proportion to the general mar- 
ket price of the same goods. It is clear 
that a far-seeing and careful buyer is 
in need of an insurance covering this 
interest. The increased value, the sur- 
plus value, or the profit by rises in the 
market, whatever it may be termed, is 
therefore to be insured. The surplus 
value, as it is, is not essentially differ 
ent from the extra profits mentioned 
in item 2, as the increased value in 
particular causes such an increase 
profit; the views ruling the insurance of 
surplus value are in reality about the 


‘same as for extra profits. 


In every instance, the underwriter 
must be in a position to judge the risk 
impartially; he must be entitled to de- 
cline the insurance, if on account of 
the particulars of the risk at hand it 
is likely that the merchandise might 
have been exposed to a special increase 
of risk after shipment. The applicant 
cannot complain of that, because as 
a rule he himself chooses the moment 
of taking out an additional insurance. 
It is an ad lib. relation, and it must 
be such for both parties. 


(To Be Continued) 


BACK FROM SALMON CATCHING 

Hendon Chubb returned late last 
weck from three weeks of salmon suc- 
ess in Canadian waters. Mr. Chubb 
‘njoys nothing better for a vacation 
than wading through swift flowing 
streams and casting for gamy salmon, 
some of which weigh as much as twenty 
pounds apiece. It is an exciting sport 
and as full of thrills as marine under- 
writing itself. 




















THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
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The modern. history of experience 
rating may be said to have begun in 
the fall of 1917 when Albert W. Whit- 
ney advanced the idea that the ex- 
perience rate should correspond to the 
“most probable” hazard of the risk in 
the light of two usually conflicting indi- 
cations, i. e. the experience of the 
classification and that of the risk itself. 

Simple ideas like this are apt to be 
right. At any rate this particular idea 
has given experience rating standing 
as a quasi-permanent institution, a 
standing which it will retain if it does 
not stray too far from sound underlying 
principles. The present plan, by the 
way, is further removed from such prin- 
ciples and was the plan originally prom- 
ulgated in 1918, which accounts for 
some very capricious recent fluctuations 
in the rates of individual risks. 

This article is particularly concerned 
with a rule just laid down by the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board of 
New York with. of course, the approval 
of the Superintendent of Insurance, to 
the effect that, “Each separate legal 
entity must be rated on the basis of its 
own experience.” 

The Eastern Underwriter has already 
published the “statement of reasons” 
issued by the board in explanation of 
the rule. This statement pointed out 
that “the law recognizes individuals, 
co-partnerships and corporations as 
separate entities, each subject to cer- 
tain rights and obligations.” It went 
om to say that the formation of a cor- 
poration carries with it “advantages 
and disadvantages,” and that “For in- 
surance purposes a corporation must 
receive recognition as a separate entity 
to a separate contract and subject to a 
separate premium. In practice if may 
be convenient to cover two corpora- 
tions under a single policy, but there 
is no force to compel two senarate en- 
tities to accept a single contract with 
a common rate. * * * An ontionar ano- 
plication of the vlan is objectionable 
as discriminatory and as tending to 
rroduce rate changes in a downward 
direction only. The plan becomes op- 
tional if the assured may demand a 
separation or a combination of experi- 
ence according to his preference, ann 
it is to he expected that the ontion will 
be exercised only where the calculation 
will produce the most favorable re- 
wat. . <= 

Suggests Possible Effects 

The present writer has underlined 
what he regards as the gist of the state- 
ment. Granting that a change from 
individual to corporate ownership is a 
substantial change from the _ legal 
standpoint, does it necessarily follow 
that such a change has of itself any 
material effect upon the hazard for 
compensation insurance? Unfairly dis- 
criminatorv application of the plan is 
objectionable. but why must we con- 
clude that “there is no force to compel 
two separate entities to accent a single 
contract with a given rate?” 

Does the new rule serve the equities 
of the situation in the manner desired 
bv the Classification and Rating Com- 
mittee of the Board? We have in 
mind a situation which is tvpicar 01 
certain enterprises where the canital 
stock of several concerns is owned di- 
rectly or indirectly by a single cor- 
noration. All operations of these a}- 
lied businesses are conducted by a 
common staff under a single manage- 
ment. Division of the payroll has, 


therefore, to be accomplished by more 
or less arbitrary accounting methods. 
Just how would the new ruling be ap- 
plied to a case of this kind? 

Perhaps each subsidiary would be 
rated at manual pending accumulation 
of a qualifying volume of experiencs, 
for separation of past accident records 
would be a difficult. if not a prohibitive, 
task. Perhaps, on the other hand, the 
bookkeeping methods would be changed 
to show all the employes as continually 
working for a single concern, that con- 
cern selling its labor to the others at 
cost, and carrying the only workmen's 
compensation policy. The latter pro- 
cedure would probably serve to “beat” 
the rule, although it would not accord 
any too well with the facts. 

Adverse Results 

Apparently such a group of corpora- 
tions would have to give up the benefit 
of combined experience, which in a 
number of cases has been enjoyed since 
the inception of the experience rating 
plan, or present to the rating board 
through their insurance carrier a more 
or less fictitious statement—-and even 
this statement might not suffice to 
secure to them the benefit of past ex- 
perience, according to the letter of 
the rule. The great majority of con- 
cerns finding themselves in this situa- 
tion would undoubtedly, if unable to 
prevail upon the proper authorities to 
change the rule, adopt the more honor- 
able course. On the other hand, tf 
the interests affected are unscrupulous, 
what is to prevent a progressive jug- 
gling of the payroll among the several 
“entities” involved so that the most 
complete option will be exercised by 
the assured as to when, and when not, 
the experience is to be combined? 

The rule in question forbids not omy 
the combining of experience of co- 
existing allied concerns, but also for- 
bids the use of experience previously 
gathered whenever the legal entity op- 
erating the business changes. For ex- 
ample, if a manufacturer, who has for 
years operated as an individual, incor- 
porates, his experience must be dis- 
carded even though he owns 95% or 
even 99% of the capital stock of tne 
new corporation. If he has enjoyed a 
credit, his compensation premium may 
be increased 50%, or it may be doubled. 
If he has been subject to a heavy 
charge he may “wipe the slate clean” 
without losing control of his business 
by transferring the same to a corpora- 
tion or a partnership—and when the ac- 
cumulation of experience again threat- 
ens a charge, he mav “step from under” 
again by transferring it back to him- 
self as an individual. 

Might Be Exploited 


The new rule will hardly be proof 
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against exploitation on the part of the 


minority that stoops to that sort of 
thing. However, its vulnerability in 


this regard is not our most fundamenrat 
objection. On page 2 of the Industrial 
Experience Rating Plan—1920 as pub- 
shed by the National Council on 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, 
for use in a number of states, we tind 
these words: 

“Theory underlying the plan: 

“In recognition of the fact that man- 
ual rates are average rates applicable 
to a wide range of risks within each 
classification, this plan has been de- 
vised for the purpose of adjusting the 
manual rates to the hazards of indi- 
vidual risks. 

“The charges and credits under the 
pian result from the application of the 
theory of probabilities to the compara- 
tive evidence of the hazards of the 
individual risk, as measured by classi- 
fication experience on the one hand, 
and the experience of the risk itself on 
‘he other.” 

A similar statement of theory is to 
be found in the New York Experience 
Rating Plan. Since the object of the 
plan is to adjust the rates to the haz 
ards of the individual risk, any rule 
upon the combination of experience 
should bear a relation to such hazares. 

We quoted the following from the 
Board’s statement; “there is no force 
to compel two separate entities to ac- 
cept a single contract with a given 
rate.” It seems to us that the very 
essence of insurance rating is to de- 
termine upon a grouping of such “en- 
tities’ (risks) as will bring together 
those of like hazard, and compel them 
to accept the same rate. 

In workmen’s compensation insurance, 
risks properly falling within the same 
manual classification are subject to a 
single manual rate. The entities engag- 
ing in the contracts of insurance are 
ceparate, but if their operations resemble 
each other as to process, raw material 
and product (or in some one or two of 
these) they must be governed by the 
same manual rate. Similarly the sched- 
ule rating plan takes into account other 
evidences of hazard (principally tangi- 
ble physical safeguards against acci- 
dents), and risks presenting a similar 
status with respect to these safeguaras 
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are treated in the same way, even 
though they are operated by separate 
entities. 


Must Avoid Discrimination 

The experience rating plan, like the 
manual and the schedule, must be ap- 
plied without unfair discrimination be- 
tween risks of essentially the same 
hazard, The experience rating plan, 
like the other elements in the rates 
system, deals with a particular indi- 
cation of the individual risk hazard, 
namely, the accident experience record, 
which in turn reflects the character of 
supervision. Accordingly, the experi- 
ence of operations commonly — super- 
vised should always be combined, 
whether or not such operations are 
conducted on behalf of separate legal 
entities. 
Assuming that identity of supervision 
is the test for the combination of ex- 
perience, what are we to accept as evi- 
dences of this identity? There seem 
to be three principal indications: (1) 
mancial control, (2) general supervision 
of manual or mechanical operations 
(1. e., of those operations of the busai- 
ness which present a substantial haz- 
ard) and (3) departmental supervision 
of such operations. It seems to be a 
fair conclusion that the character of 
supervision will not materially change 
unless at least two of these elements 
are altered. 

When the financial control of a man- 
ufacturing corporation changes without 
any change in the “works manager” 
or in the “forewaen” of the several de- 
partments of the plant, it is a fair 
conclusion that the operative methods 
previously in vogue will be continued. 
On the other hand, if the majority of 
the capital stock changes hands and 
the works manager (or plant superin- 
tendent) changes also, it is probable 
that there will be a change in the oper- 
ative procedure. Where there is no 
change in the financial control, but 
where both plant superintendent and a 
majority of the department heads are 
changed, we would also expect a change 
in operative procedure sufficient to 
warrant dropping the old experience 
and beginning all over again. Why 
would not a corporation having a bad 
experience be entitled in equity to a 
fresh start “at manual” under such 
circumstances? 

Suggest Foir Rules 

The principles we have in mind could 
be applied in four simple rules, drawn 
about as follows: (1) Where financial 
control of an enterprise changes hands, 
the experience prior to the change is 
to be disregarded except where both 
general and departmental supervision 
of manual and mechanical operations 
remains substantially unchanged. (2) 
As long as financial control of an enter- 
prise remains unchanged its experience 
shall be used to the full extent provided 
in the plan except where both general 
and departmental supervision of manual 
and mechanical overations is changed. 
(3) The experience of separate plants 
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or enterprises not under a common fi- 
nancial control shall not be combined, 
except where both general and depart- 
mental supervision of manual and me- 
chanical operations is common. (4) 
Where separate plants or enterprises 
are under common financial control 
their experience shall be combined, 
except where there is no material ele- 
ment of common svpervision of manual 
or mechanical processes. 

We suggest the above in the belief 
that these rules, or similar ones, are 
thoroughly enforcible from both legal 
and administrative standpoints. The 
Jones Manufacturing Company, which 
makes safety pins or clothes pins, can- 
not wriggle out of the proper manual 
classification by the plea that it is a 
separate legal entity from the other 
safety pin or clothes pin manufacturers. 
As a general proposition, it requires 
much less of an investigation to deter- 
mine the facts regarding financial con- 
trol and supervising personnel than it 
does to secure a basis of fact adequate 
to the correct assignment of manual 
classifications—-and the former investl- 
gation does not have to be mada@ every 
year by any means. 

Can Be Applied 

It goes without saying that rules such 
as we have proposed can be success- 
fully applied only if they are invoked 
wherever they apply and if all cases 
are settled only upon thorough investa 
gation by the Board. The general sub- 
ject of combination of experience is not 
an unimportant one to the casualty in- 
surance business. Self-insurance is a 
recognized method of complying with 
the requirements of the workmen’s 
compensation laws. In the opinion of 
many it is for the largest risks the 
most desirable method. 

On the other hand it is injurious to 
the general interests of private enter- 
prise and destructive to the business 
of insurance to drive concerns which 
are by no means normal subjects for 
self-insurance to this method because 
of an application of the plan which 
appears to them to be unjust. If iden- 
tity of operative management is the 
sound basis for a solution of this prob- 
lem, any administrative difficulties in 
the way of such a solution are minor 
indeed compared to the values at issue. 





INDEMNITY TO WRITE SURETY 


Capital and Surplus Has Been Increased 
to $1,000,000; Will Enter Leading 
States Soon 
The New York Indemnity, which since 
its organization in January has con- 
fined its lines to burglary and plate 
glass insurance, is now branching out 
into the fidelity and surety fields under 
the canable leadership of President 
E. A. St. John, Vice-President John A. 
Kenny, and others of its strong staff 
of officers and directors, many of whom 
are recruited from the National Surety. 
The New York Indemnity is ready to 
appoint general agents in the new 
branches of fidelity and surety and will 
shortly qualify for admission in several 

of the most important states. 
Stockholders of the company have 
already approved the increase in cap- 
ital stock from $250,000 to $500,000, and 
the surplus has been increased to $500 
000 through the gale of new stock. The 
advance of the company since its or- 
ganization has been steady guided 
its strong parent organization, and suc- 
cess is predicted readily for the new 
venture to be made. 





SURETY EMPLOYES DANCE 


The Natsureco Accounting Club, an 
organization comprising employes of 
the accounting department of the Na- 
tional Surety, held a successful enter- 
tainment and dance in the auditorium 
of the company’s new building, 4 Albany 
street, last week. Employes of the com- 
pany in general attended. Music was 
furnished by an orchestra and Miss Kay 
Harris and Miss Madeline Bryson con- 
tributed to the entertainment 


WARNS AGAINST BID BONDS 
Oklahoma Commissioner Says Certain 
Companies Are Issuing Them in 
Violation of State Laws 
The Oklahoma State Insurance Com- 
missioner has mailed a circular letter 
to surety general agents, managers in 
that state and to the home offices of 
the companies calling attention to the 
fact that bid bonds were being issued 
by certain companies in violation ot 

the state law. His letter follows: 
“It has been called to the attention 
of this department that a number of 
the companies licensed to issue bond 
in Oklahoma have adopted the practice 
of furnishing contractors, without cost, 
a supply of what are commonly known 
as Bidders Bonds, thereby enabling 
these same contractors to offer bids 
and obtain contracts for building of 
various structures in this state, with- 
out the payment of any premium what- 
ever for these bonds. This practice 
not only constitutes discrimination be- 
tween policyholders under our law, but 
it robs the state of the premium tax 
it is entitled to collect under Section 
No. 3426 of the Revised Laws of Okla- 
homa, 1910, and must be discontinued.” 


WHO WROTE “LOST PARADISE”? 

The National Surety is conducting a 
series of psychological examinations to 
test the fitness of prospective employes, 
a stunt that is proving beneficial in 
uplifting the standard of workers who 
are accepted. Intelligence tests of the 
psychological variety, patterned = in 
principle upon those used in the army 
are often sticklers in some parts and 
tax the mental capacity of the best 
educated. For example, in a letter sent 
out by the National Surety Vice-Presi- 
dent John L. Mee advises that one ex- 
amination consisted of forty questions 
“ranging from ‘Who defeated Jack John- 
son at Havana?’ to ‘Who was the author 
of “Lost Paradise”’?’” Now, who did 
write “Lost Paradise’’? 
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FAREWELL DINNER TO MURRAY 

A complimentary dinner was tendered 
by the associates of Arthur M. Murray, 
retiring New York manager of the lia- 
bility division of the Aetna, and many 
expressions of good will and predic- 
tions for his success in his new agsso- 
ciation with Francis C. Carr & Com- 
pany were made. A handsome mono- 
grammed bronze desk set was pre- 
sented to Mr. Murray with the best 
wishes of his former associates. George 
H. Reaney of the inland marine depart- 
ment of the Aetna was toastmaster. 
Among the speakers were Secretary 
John S. Turn, members of the advisory 
committee of the New York branch, 
Secretaries C. B. Morcom and J. C. 
Barden, and Assistant Secretaries E. C. 
Bowen, J. V. Adams, and F. BE. Barber. 


JUDGMENT AGAINST RECIPROCAL 

A judgment of $2,794 against the IIli- 
nois Automobile Insurance Exchange 
in favor of Braun & Siegel, of North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, was found 
in that city a few days ago. 

















Author Heads 
New Bureau 


WILL PREPARE STUDY COURSES 





Forbush Appointed Head of National 
Surety’s Educational Move; Has 
Been Widely Endorsed 


Dr. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D., 
Litt. D., author of “The Boy Problem,” 
and well known as a specialist in juve- 
nile character development methods, 
has been appointed to direct the Na- 
tional Surety’s movement for giving 
courses of instruction in honesty in 
public schools throughout the United 
States. He will join the company’s 
home office force at 115 Broadway, New 
York, and will prepare and furnish free 
of charge to all teachers, superinten- 
dents, boards of education and other 
inquirers in all parts of the country, 
printed material for the teaching of 
honesty in American schoolrooms. Dr. 
Forbush is a graduate of Dartmouth, 
New York University and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. After a ten-year pas- 
torate in the Congregational ministry, 
he entered juvenile -welfare work, or- 
ganizing several well known move- 
ments, 

An outline of this “honesty instruc- 
tion” material, consisting of suggestions 
for classroom discussions on honesty, 
mental exercises, stories and examples 
dealing with honesty, ete., has been 
prepared. Information will also con- 
tinually be obtained and sent out to all 
public school superintendents regard- 
ing isolated experiments at honesty- 
teaching which are being developed by 
a few progressive teachers in individual 
schools. Co-operation by chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, and by busi- 
ness men and business organizations 
generally, in organizing local “honesty 
committees” is being arranged, Lec- 
tures will be given in leading Chautau- 
qua circuits. Plans for honesty teach- 
ing in homes are being drafted. 

The “honesty bureau,” the entire ex- 
penses of which will be defrayed by the 
company, is the personal conception of 
president William B. Joyce, as the only 
permanent cure for crime. The idea 
follows correspondence between presi- 
dent Joyce with governors, judges and 
district attorneys as to suppressing the 
nation-wide “crime wave.” More than 
500 bank presidents recently endorsed 
the movement, in addition to endorse- 
ments already received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States and 700 city 
superintendents of schools. The State 
Bankers Association of Minnesota re- 
cently appointed an official committee 
to co-operate and other State banker 
associations are planning similar offi- 
cial action. 





EXTENDS ACTIVITIES 
The Standard Accident, of Detroit, is 
being Kcensed in the various states for 
bonding business and will begin writ- 
ing fidelity and surety bonds within a 
short time. 
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Pacific Mutual 
On Foreign Travel 


ATTITUDE HAS NOT CHANGED 





No Policies Intended Simply to Pro- 
vide Coverage for Contemplated 
Trips Abroad 





The attitude of the Pacific Mutual 
regarding the solicitation of foreign 
accident and health coverage remains 
unaltered. The company is not in the 
market for this type of business, and 
the foreign travel privilege is intended 
primarily for bona fide policyholders. 
Applications for policies intended sim- 
ply to provide coverage for contein- 
plated trips abroad are not accepted. 
The company says: 

“The majority of our policies contain 
a clause limiting sickness coverage to 
the United States, Canada and Europe, 
and wherever there are geographical 
restrictions it will be necessary for 
the insured to apply in the usual way 
for a permit for coverage in excluded 
countries. 

“As explained in Home Office circu- 
lar letters on the subject, all accident 
coverage is granted without additional 
charge, but for sickness coverage in 
countries excluded by the terms of the 
contract an additional premium of 5% 
of the total annual premium is charged 
for each month or portion of month 
for which coverage is desired. Several 
inquiries’ which have been received 
from the field indicate that some doubt 
has existed on this point. 

“The company feels that it has been 
extremely liberal in granting these 
privileges, and expects its agents to 
exercise more than the usual care and 
vigilance in handling this phase of the 
business, now that the close Home 
Office supervision has been relaxed. 
When a notification is received from a 
policyholder that he intends traveling 
abroad, the agent should immediately 
secure all available data and examine 
a specimen of the insured’s contract 
to ascertain whether it provides full 
coverage for the contemplated trip. 

“In cases where a permit is required, 
or where anything irregular or excep 
tional is noticed, full particulars should 
be mailed to the Home Office for con- 
sideration. It is only by the closest 
co-operation that we can hope to handle 
this feature of the business so as to 
protect the interests of the company 
and its policyholders alike.” 


AMERICAN SURETY BUILDING 

The current number of Architecture 
And Building carries an article on the 
addition to the American Surety Com- 
pany’s building at 100 Broadway. The 
writer expresses admiration for the 
spirit with which the company has 
fought to retain the architectural cor- 
rectness which marked the original 
construction with its four-foot cornice 
projecting on all four sides, and con- 
tinues: 

“Although the oldest of the tall down- 
town buildings it was still the most 
monumental with its finely designed 
neo-grecaue facade of cut granite which 
its owners wisely retained. As now 
completed the building seems merely 
to have been extended on its two street 
fronts, but all that really remains of 
the old building are these two street 
fronts and the steel frame and floor 
construction back of them.” 





SNYDER SUCCEEDS MANNING 

William E. Snyder, formerly in charge 
of the fidelity and surety department 
of the London & Lancashire Indemnity 
and more recently associated with the 
Columbia Casualty and the Ocean Ac- 
cident & Guarantee, has been appointed 
to head the fidelity and surety depart- 
ment of the last two named comnanies 
Mr. Snyder takes the post formerly held 
by Edwin H. Manning, resigned. 


The Builders & Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Casualty Company of Chicago is 
building up a surplus of $500,000. 


Injuries By Strikers 
In Compensation Bill 


BEFORE GEORGIA LEGISLATURE 





Three Other Bills Introduced to Amend 
Workmen’s Compensation Law; One 
to Pro-rate Expenses . 





Four legislative measures under cun- 
sideration by the Georgia legislature, 
now in session, are aimed directly at 
the workmen’s compensation law, and 
casualty underwriters of the state are 
much interested in the outcome of the 
proposed amendments. Two bills -have 
been introduced before the Senate and 
two are being considered by the House 
of Representatives. 

Senate Bill No. 202 provides for wu 
pro-rating of the expense of the Indus- 
trial Commission among the insurance 
carriers and the self-insurers. Under 
the present law, a tax of 1 per. cent is 
provided for on the gross earned pre- 


miums to cover these expenses, but 
this has not proven sufficient. It has 


been noted by the casualty underwriters 
that the proposed amendment does not 
place any limit on the expense of the 
Industrial Commission and it is hoped 
that the bill can be amended to cover 
that point. 

Senate Bill No. 220 raises the maxi- 
mum compensation for total disability 
from $12 to $15 a week, reduces tha 
minimum from $6 to $4 a week and 
increases the total compensation which 
may be paid from $4,000 to $5,000. It 
also provides for a change in the basis 
of compensation for total and partial 
dependents of the employe and makes 
the regular wage of the employe at 
the time of the accident the basis of 
compensation, instead of the average 
of the annual wages as now computed. 
But the striking feature of the proposed 
amendment under this bill is the in- 
sertion of a provision that injuries by 
a third person directed against the em- 
nloye because of his employment shall 
not be excluded from the meaning of 
“injury” and “personal injury” in the 
law. This feature is receiving con- 
siderable attention in view of, the posi- 
tion that the strikebreakers in the rail- 
way strike occupy thereunder. 

House Bill No. 308 will give to the 
Railroad Commission of the state the 
power to fix casualty rates in the state 
and this bill is meeting with the most 
determined opposition of the casualty 
underwriters, 

House Bill No. 845 excludes employes 
in the turpentine industry from the 
coverage of the act. 


FLYING PLANKS DANGEROUS 

An unusually freakish accident is re- 
ported by the United States Casualty 
Company showing what need there is 
for protection against unforeseen dan- 
gers. An automobile had by mishap 
been ditched on one side of a country 
road. In attempting to back the ma- 
chine onto the road a plank was slipped 
under the rear wheel to give solid 
resistance. The motor was racing when 
the gears were thrown first in forward, 
then reverse. The plank bit into the 
ground in the first instance, but in the 
second it shot clear across the road 
propelled by the power of the speed- 
ing motor. A crowd had gathered to 
watch the car extricated, and one of 
the onlookers received a broken arm 
when the flying plank hit him. 

TO STOP MOTOR THEFTS 

The motor vehicle authorities of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Mary 
land are co-operating with the Dela- 
ware authorities in enforcing a new 
system inaugurated by the Secretary of 
State of Delaware to break up the steal- 
ing of automobiles and auto-trucks. 

In addition to issuing the usual 
licenses and number plates, the Dela- 
ware State Department also registers 
the titles, private numerals and a de- 
scription of cars registered in a manner 
similar to real estate. This enables the 
purchaser of a second-hand car to trace 
jts ownership through the department. 
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INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1074 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 














C. A. CRAIG, President 


W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy 














Tel. John 1114-5 


QUICK 


of reference. 


Liability, Compensation, Auto Fire 








Casualty Adjustment Bureau 


90 William Street, New York City 
RELIABLE INVESTIGATIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS BY EXPERTS— 


Our reputation is based on past performance. We show results. Send for booklet 


Admiralty, Subrogations, Personal Accidents, 


Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 


SERVICE 


and Theft, Collision, Property Damage, 


Burglary, Plate Glass. 


























WINFIELD W. GREENE 


Consulting Actuary 
and Underwriter 


35 Nassau Street New York 














ADMITTED TO MAINE 
The newly organized Eagle Indemnity 
of New York and the Phoenix Indem- 
nity were both admitted to Maine as of 


July 27. The Eagle has admitted assets 
of $1,249,453; the Phoenix assets of 
$1,000,000. 


John H. Martens and Albert E. Peace, 
of Martens & Peace, have been ap- 
pointed Globe Indemnity representa- 
tives for Lynbrook, Long Island. The 
HigbieAmberman Agency, Robert W. 
Higble, Jr., and C. Herbert Amberman, 
will act as Globe representatives at 
Springfield Gardens, Long Island, 





H. E. Miles, formerly manager of the 
fidelity and surety department of the 
Republic Casualty, has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America as 
of September 1 to be associated with 
the fidelity and surety department. His 
first surety experience was with the 
Fidelity & Deposit, of Baltimore, at the 
home office of that company. He be- 
came associated with the United Surety 
as superintendent of its contract depart- 
ment and as claims attorney in 1906. 
He was elected vice-president of the 
Equitable Surety in 1912, and later vice- 
president of the New England Equita- 
ble. In 1916 Mr. Miles became asso- 
ciated with the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity as superintendent of its con- 
tract department. 





Since the adoption of the recent 
amendment to the New York State 
workmen’s compensation law, a new 
form of notice must be posted by the 
agsureds, 








THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 








Good Counsel 


ELIHU ROOT SAYS: 


“T have come to the distinct conclusion that by far the best, and indeed 
almost the only practicable, way of guarding against the possible ruinous 
loss of a forced sale of securities, for the purpose of paying the various 
estate and inheritance taxes which are being imposed nowadays, both 
by the national and states’ governments, is by means of life insurance; 
which, for a moderate annual payment, will insure the sum necessary to 
pay such taxes without the sacrifice of the securities.” 


GOOD COUNSEL: 


The Travelers is a fine old company with a modern, liberal form of 
policy contract sold at guaranteed low cost. The Travelers is the largest 
multiple-line insurance organization in the world. 


THe TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


THe TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Hartford 


L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT Connecticut 


T H E TRAWVEGLE ERS 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH. AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, ENGINE, ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 








August 11, 1922 





